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“Cuide Booklet” to Books—Free? n—— 


To every reader of Collier’s we want to send free by mail a copy of a wonderful “cuide booklet’’ to books. 


It was printed to give away to Collier patrons; 


no obligation is involved; 


merely clip the coupon. 


This little book guide 1 is invaluable to any man or woman who owns books or ever expects to own them. It tells 


how Dr. Eliot of Harvard, from his sixty years of reading, study and experience 
has put aside the few books that he considers most worth while— 


of one of the World’s greatest Universities 


forty years of it at the head 


the few that have permanent value and real usefulness to the modern Twentieth Century American. 


“How can the average man select a Library that will help him to become really well-read in a short time 


and without wasting a dollar or a minute on useless books?” 
It tells the story of the 418 great works that Dr. Eliot chose 


answers. 


That is the question which this book guide 


The Famous 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Now yours at only a few cents a day 


Every well-informed man or woman should at least know 
something about this famous library 

The free booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal educa 
tion,” and so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day’’ is 


enough. 
To Get This Book Guide Free— 


merely clip this coupon. It will be sent by mail without 













obligation. It tells the whole fascinating story of the Five- 
Foot Shelf ot Books; it contains Dr. Eliot’s own 
best ad- vice on what books to accept, just 
how and what to read. No obligation; 
merely use the coupon. 
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Successful men are invariably well-read men. A man 
could read at random for a lifetime and still not be well read. 
But a few books, chosen and arranged by such a trainer of 
successful men as Dr. Eliot, are enough. 


Read Only Worth While 
Books 


And you begin today to be really well read. In only a 
few pleasant minutes a day, by using the reading courses 
which Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint, 
that every University strives to give. 


The free book guide 
reading explained by himself. 


contains Dr. 


Merely 


Eliot’s own plan of 
ask for it. 





To get this Book Guide Free containing the 
Story of the Five-Foot Shelf —Clip the Coupon 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
NEW YORK Publishers of Good Books 
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The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 comes, we believe, 
pretty close to your model car. It reveals all the latest 
refinements. In big things and little, you will find it 
the typical modern car. 

Most of you, for ten years, have watched Howard 
E. Coffin develop new standards in motor car design- 
ing. And his every innovation has led closer to your 
ideals. 

The new-model HUDSON is the fruition. He and 
his 47 engineers have devoted four years to it. Men 
recognized it instantly as the coming type of car, and 
they ordered last year 3,000 more than we could build. 
Premiums as high as $200 were offered to obtain it. 

Now comes the 1915 model with 31 refinements. 
We have trebled our output to cope with demands, and 
that lessens our cost $200 per car. So Jast year’s price 


of $1,750 is this year reduced to $1,550. 


Men’s Changed Desires 


Once the ideal was an oversize car, big, impressive 
and powerful. Now modest size is wanted. This 
HUDSON Six shows 47 horsepower—enough for any 
requirement. The 1|23-inch wheel-base gives ample 
room for the two extra tonneau seats. 

Once the finest cars were heavy. But men knew 
less then about proper materials, and less about de- 
signing. Here is a car, as staunch 


The Model Car 


you but $1,550. Three years ago, not a Six was built 
to sell at less than twice that. 


New Artistic Features 


We have gained as much in luxury and art. Com- 
pare this exquisite HUDSON Six-40 with the cars of 
two years back. Note the flowing, unbroken lines, the 
excellent body finish, the hand-buffed upholstery, the 
invisible hinges—the countless touches which show 
infinite pains. 

This car looks the thoroughbred. You will find 
none handsomer, none better equipped, none with 
more comforts and conveniences than this. 


The Highest Type 


The new HUDSON Six-40 in no way whatever 
sacrifices ideals to price. It is what we regard—what 
Mr. Coffin regards—as the highest type of a modern car. 

In quality, beauty and equipment there is no way 
to excel it. In size and power it accords with present 
demands. Its lightness shows the finest materials and 
the highest skill in designing. 

This is our masterpiece. The price is all the best 
need cost when built in enormous lots. If your tastes 
and your tendencies accord with the times, this is the 
car youll want. For there is not, on these lines, a 

single rival in sight of it. 





as heavy old-timers, but weighing 
2,890 pounds. By better materials 
and greater skill, we have saved 
you the weight of a car-full of 


strength. 

Once, in the best cars, operative 
cost was extravagant. Few men 
could stand the tax. Here, by 
matchless lightness and a new-type 
motor, we have made it very small. 

Once the desirable cars were 
costly—way beyond the reach of 
the many. Today, this Six costs 





Some 1915 Features 


Two disappearing tonneau seats. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires ahead of front door. 

people. Yet we have even added “One-Man” top, with quick-adjust- 
ing curtains attached. 

Dimming searchlights. 

All wiring in metal conduits. 

Both lights and ignition lock. | 

Even better carburetion. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Tubular propeller shaft. 

Speedometer drives from transmis- 


sion. 
Simplified Delco starting, lighting 
and ignition system. 


Wider seats—higher backs. 


Phaeton, seating up to 7 pas- 
sengers, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit. 
Standard Roadster, same price. 


New Hudson Six-54 


We build this same model with a 
larger engine and a | 35-inch wheel- 
base. It is for men who still want 
big, impressive cars, and who want 


the HUDSON features in them. The 
HUDSON Six-54 sells for $2,350. 
Hudson dealers everywhere have 


these new models on show. Go see 
them. New catalog on request. 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8042 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 
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What Constitutes A 


Square Deal to Tire Users? 
ERE is our answer! We build a QUALITY 


tire. For fifteen years we have devoted 
our experience and our manufacturing facilities 
exclusively to the making of high-grade casings 
and tubes. All conditions are united to the 
end that mileage may be built into Fisk Tires. 






When a man purchases a Fisk Tire, he immedi- 
ately becomes our customer. Wherever he buys 
and whether he communicates with us direct 
or through his dealer, he enjoys the courteous, 
prompt, fair and efficient treatment which our 
Specialized Service has developed. We build— 
we advertise—and we sell in good faith to the 
man who would buy tires that satisfy. 


When You Tour 
The use of a tire of any make entitles 
you to Fisk Free Service. We have 
the finest stations in the United 
States—unequaled in facilities and 
in the co-operative spirit which pre- 
vatls Send for addresses. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
18,000 Dealers and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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The Smash in the Ear 


rumen Yonr aie vant oe By George Randolph Chester 


ILLUSTRATED BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


same old horse cars jangled their 

lazy way down Main Street, the 
same old city officials were reelected, and 
the same old stores sold the same old 
goods to the same old customers. On Saturday nights, from June to September, 
there was a band concert in Hero Square! Veople in Winburg grew up and be 
came well to do in their several stations, and waxed fat around the belly, and 
died and were buried in the same old cemetery. It was a nice town, with its 
mossy gray stone buildings, and its modest spires, and its wide, straight streets 
shaded by tall elms and oaks; but it, too, seemed to have waxed fat as it grayed 
with the years; and in the fullness of time it might be expected to fold its plump 
hands on its plump stomach and placidly close its eyes and be decently interred 
as became its wealth and rank. One bright 
summer day something happened to Win- 
burg. Sam and Ruth Arnold came home on 
a visit! For two weeks they reveled in 
the blissful peace and = the picturesque 
beauty of the place, and then the habit of 
intense activity began to reassert itself. 


, I SHERE came an accidental hour when 
there were no relatives or neigh 
bors at hand, and Sam found his best 

friend sitting on the back porch settee with 

her hands folded in her lap, gazing 
somberly down the hill at Winburg. 

“Well, Ginger, what’s the verdict on the 
old home town?’ he asked, bending over 
her with that cordial familiarity which 
spoke of unmarred companionship 

“Guilty,” Ruth flashed up at him, 
dimples springing into her velvety 
cheeks, and she made room for 
him on the settee, where the sun 


the 


glinted with apparent delight on 
their hair. Both were frankly 
red-headed. The difference was 
that he was blue-eyed and = she 
black-eyed, and that Sam had 
freckles on his nose, ‘| “There’s 
no place to go except the ceme 
tery,” she added; “and the only 
excitement they’ve had this year 
was a cat fight.” 

“Its a beautiful burg.” Sam 
looked down over the lazy cit) 
its quaint old houses almost hid 
den in the green, and the shin 
ing river curving round it. At 
the bend the arches of the old 
gray stone bridge cast their long. 
white ovals on the water. “All 
it needs to make it perfect is 
about everything from a wave of 
crime to practical streets.” 

“Can’t we give it a jolt and 
wake it up?” Ruth suggested, 
selecting a perfectly good red 
hair to pull out. The home visit 
Was getting on her nerves, “The 


angel Gabriel will need a mega “Well, Ginger, 
phone to wake Winburg. The what's the verdict 


town has the sleeping sickness.” on the old home 

“IT wonder why. It’s the rich- town ?”’ he asked 
est city in the State.” 

“Yes: but every citizen carries the exact change for a two-cent newspaper. 
Winburg needs a smash in the ear.” 

“Let’s do it.” Ruth suddenly cocked her head on one side, and her lips parted 
in a smile of joy. “I smell cookies!” and she was gone in a flash. 

When she returned, twenty minutes later, with some of the hot cookies on a 
cherished old cracked plate, Sam was standing at the edge of the porch, gripping 
the rail with his freckled hands and looking down over the city in deep thought. 


“Ginger, we've done a lot of traveling 
in four years,” he observed, drawing her 
to him and taking a cookie. “We've been 
every place where they kept the lights 
burning, and always looking for oppor- 
tunities.” He bit off half a cookie. 


“Well, you found them,” and she glanced up at him with admiration. “There’s 
money in the bank.” 


“I’m going to shock you stiff.” 


He ate the balance of his cookie with delibera- 


tion. “How would you like to settle down in Winburg?’ 
Ruth nearly lost her breath, but she was calm in all emergencies. She studied 


her husband soberly. 


He had an extraordinary scent for profit, a genius for 


promotion, a talent for quick operation. “Why?’ she asked. 
“To restore the old town to the face of nature! We can make it stay up until 


coroner, 























*‘*Guilty,’’ Ruth 
flashed up at him 


after midnight! We can give it dress suits, 
and gowns cut lower than the chin! We can 
force it to exercise its money! Ginger, the 
town’s full of opportunities!” He tilted back 
her head and gazed into the depths of her 
black eyes. “Suppose we stay and start Win- 
burg up an alley with an alarm clock tied 
to its tail?” 


7 HY, it’s Sam Arnold!” President 
W Frazier of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Bank looked up with a 
puckered smile of welcome on his lips. There 
were a hundred tiny wrinkles on his face, and 
each wrinkle seemed to pinch in at the ends. 
“Back for a visit with the home folks?’ 

“No, I think I'll stay and promote a little,” 
cheerfully announced Sam. “Winburg is fat 
with opportunities.” 

Henry Frazier put on his spectacles. The 
young man was not joking! 

“Opportunities for what?’ he wanted to 
know, and there was almost a snarl in the 
question. 

“To make money,” returned Sam, with a 
srin which somehow seemed to belong to his 
red hair and blue eyes. Even the freckles on 
his nose took part in the grin. “Ul want some 
of that money before a stranger comes along 
and peels it loose.” 

“Winburg is mighty conservative,” boasted 
Frazier, rubbing his bald spot with the palm 
of his ineurving hand. 

“We'll cure that disease,’ said Sam briskly. 
“We'll have to make a spendthrift of the town. 
I want to circle the city with an auto speed- 
way lined with flowers and fountains and mon- 
uments, so that the local joy riders can flit 
from park to park, from dusky eve to dewy 
morn, with electric lights blazing all the 
way! We'll 

“Sam, what are you talking about?’ and 
resident Frazier reached hastily for his spee- 
tacles again. “Why, do you know how much 
that would cost this city?’ 

“Four or five million.” 

“Four or five million!” The spectacles were 
shut nervously in their case, as if they could 
be of no further use. “Why in the name of 
common sense do you want to do that?’ 

“To scare the town awake! Winburg hasn’t 
a cent of bonded indebtedness, and when a 
town gets to that point, it’s ready for the 


Put five million dollars in circulation and everybody will have money. 


Real estate will experience a boom, and that’s why I’m here talking to you.” 


“Oh!” 


his hands together. 
“Before the City Council passes the appropriation we'll float a million-dollar 


company to control the real estate along the speedway,’ 


with enthusiasm. “We'll tie up every foot of the land in a neat little knot, and 


Banker Frazier leaned back comfortably in his swivel chair and folded 


went on Sam, glowing 








when the boom comes we'll make a million or so for 
ourselves. I want you to head the stock-subscription 
list with a hundred thousand dollars. Your name is the 
solidest one in town, and I have to have it before—” 

& queer gurgle interrupted Sam. President Frazier 
had thrown back his head, and now he suddenly began 
to laugh. The more he thought of it the more he 
laughed, and that was all Sam could get out of him; 
just laughter. Occasionally Winburg’s _ solidest 
man stopped to get his breath, but at the first word 
relating to the five-million-dollar speedway he burst 
into fresh peals of cackling. Finally Sam left him, 
gasping for air, red in the face, and with every tiny 
wrinkle puckered into him like a staple. Ruth was at 
the gate to meet the promoter when he came home, 
and she was quivering with anxiety to ask him all 
about it; but when he took off his hat, and she sAw the 
peculiar kink of his stiff, red hair, she knew the worst. 

“Won’t somebody else do?” she helpfully suggested. 


HERE was a redhead amid the green 

leaves of the big apple tree back of 

the house, and there was a redhead in 
the hammock just below the tree. Ruth 
Arnold, in a white linen frock, was swinging 
contentedly and embroidering daisies on a 
searf. Sam, smoking a savage-looking pipe 
up among the boughs, was spending the morn- 
ing in profound cogitation; for he had seen 
six other local capitalists since his interview 
with Henry Frazier, and they had all been 
amused. Now it was time to think. He liked to 
have his wife near him while he “tussled.” 

As a boy Sam Arnold had been one of those 
for whom wire puzzles and jig-saw pictures 
are invented. As a man, he believed that the 
ninety-seventh or ninety-eighth failure was 
one of the necessary steps to success. Along 
about lunch time he dropped from the tree 
and sat beside Ruth in the hammock. 

“Well, Ginger, there isn’t a man in this town 
with an imagination which will stretch fur- 
ther than one thousand dollars,” he told her. 
I'll have to fall back on oratory.” 

The dimples flashed into her cheeks and she gig- 
gled. That was all; she just giggled. 

“You never heard me make a fancy speech,” he 
indignantly declared. “When I talk about money, I’m 
eloquent! If I can’t get these investors to organize 
before the City Council agrees to spend that five mil- 
lion, I'll have to go after the City Council.” 

Ruth picked up her scarf and studied a petal in one 
of the daisies. “Do I know any members of the pres- 
ent City Council?” 

“Same old trusties,” and Sam’s brows knitted. 
“Held in office because they’re honest, and the way 
they keep from making mistakes is never to do any- 
thing. Mayor Whiffer still drives his team of plucked 
grays to the City Hall at 10.30 a. m. every other 
Thursday, and the City Council consists of old Doug 
Bare”’—Ruth stuck her needle in the scarf—“C. J. Ed- 
wards”—Ruth rolled up the scarf and dropped it in 
her lap—‘Otto Schonberg, Martin Stillup, Jim Rob- 
ertson—” Ruth pulled out a gleaming red hair. 

“Don’t, Sam,” she interrupted. “I see all the drivers 
of Winburg’s funeral. About what could you make a 
speech 40 them?” 

“Civie progress!” announced Sam defiantly. 

There was a shriek from Ruth. She threw back her 
head and laughed almost as heartily as Henry Frazier 
had done, and the more she thought about it the more 
she laughed. She could see the dried-up little Mayor, 
and blocklike Alderman Bare, and leathery C. J. Ed- 
wards, and round-headed Otto Schonberg, and the rest 
of Winburg’s most conspicuous conservatives listening 
to Sam’s rousing speech on civic progress, and the 
sight was too much for human gravity. Sam kissed 
her dutifully when he started downtown. 


“T see 


” 


HEN he returned he kissed her apologetically. 

“Well, Ginger, I made that speech to-night,” 

he informed her, with deceptive cheerfulness. 

She suppressed her giggle, while he led her around the 

house to the hammock. The moon was shining brightly 

over the placid city of Winburg and striking sapphire 

glints from the winding river. “Beautiful evening,” 
he nonchalantly observed. 

The giggle began to break loose. 

“Have it out,” he cordially invited her. 
good laugh. Everybody does.” 

Still laughing, she snuggled close to him in the ham- 
mock. “Now I guess they get the smash in the ear,” 
she judged. 

“A crook could make them beg for this speedway,” 
he savagely declared, reaching for his pipe. 

“Crooks are smart, aren’t they, Sam?’ mused Ruth. 
“Why can’t their methods be applied to honest 
schemes?” 

“By George, that’s an idea!” and Sam was cheerful 
again. His eyes sparkled in the light of his match. 
“Ginger, suppose we think.” 

For twenty minutes they sat silently, gazing down 
at unsuspecting Winburg. 

“Have you an idea, Sam?” 

“No. Have you?” 


“Have a 
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“No.” 

Twenty minutes more. The frogs in Hilger’s pond 
and the near-by tree toads and the katydids in the 
orchard sang their strident odes to the moon. Far 
away a mournful owl hooted, and then Ruth suddenly 
jumped from the hammock. 

“I know how to start enthusiasm!’ 
told him. 

“Shake, pal,” he said, coming out of deep thought. 
“T have the smash.” 


she excitedly 
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‘* Why, hello, old chap !’’ hailed Sam with all the effu- 
sive cordiality of a confidence man. ‘‘I’ve been hunting 
for you everywhere.’’ Charley Tinbury smiled with pea-eyed 
gratification. It was something to be hunted for everywhere ! 


OHN FERRET was a long, lean farmer, with a high 
J forehead and a thin nose and self-focusing eyes. 

There were three men at work in his fields, but 
John himself was astride one of the harrows when 
Sam Arnold added his red hair to the landscape. 

“Would you like to sell your river-road land, Mr. 
Ferret?” called Sam, waiting for the harrow to make 
the turn near the fence. 

“Whoa!” yelled the farmer, and, tossing the lines 
over the backs of his thick-rumped horses, he strode 
over and leaned his sinewy arms on the rail. 

“What did you say?’ 

“Would you like to sell your river-road land?” 

There was a snap in the self-focusing eyes. 

“Would you like to buy it?” 

“No,” promptly returned Sam, with that laugh 
which displayed his even, white teeth and rounded his 
cheeks and set the freckles on his into acute 
prominence. “I’m incubating a buyer for it.” 

Ferret studied the young man shrewdly. 

“Real-estate agent, eh?” 

“No, I'm Sam Arnold; son of Gil Arnold.” 

“Oh, yes! Why, hello Sammy! Funny I’d forgot 
that hair, but I didn’t know you since you’ve grown 
up,” and then and there John Ferret gave a demon- 
stration of why no stranger would ever waken Win- 
burg. He looked into the clear eyes of Sam, and saw 
there the same blueness of Gil’s; and Gil Arnold was 
a trustworthy man! Ferret shook hands with a grip 
like a hay hook. “Now, Sammy, why do you want my 
river-road land?” 

Leaning on the fence, and talking as friend to friend, 
Sam explained his entire speedway project with glow- 
ing enthusiasm, even admitting that he hoped to make 
a large profit from it for himself. 


nose 


OHN FERRET stroked the big crease in each of his 
J leathery, bronzed cheeks with a calloused thumb 
and middle finger, and looked speculatively down 
at the shining river. His was the high, rolling farm 
at the beautiful bend, but the land along the bank 
was not of much use for farming purposes, 
“What's your proposition?” 
“What’s your land worth?’ 


1914 


“Five hundred an acre.” 

“I'll get you six if you'll give me an exclusive six 
months’ contract to sell it for you on five per cent 
commission.” Ferret put a clay-laden boot on the 
second rail of the fence, and, with a stiff thumb, 
pushed small pieces of bark from the top rail. 

“Reckon I'd better stay out till the speedway’s 
built,” he considered. 

“No, you don’t, John!” laughed Sam. He knew the 
exact moment to clap a man on the shoulder. “I’m 
too old a bird in the promoting game to put my foot 
in the lime. If all you fellows don’t come in, there'll 
be no speedway. Six hundred’s a big price for the 
land, and you know it. You're getting part of the 
boom in advance. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. Now sign this contract.” 


io Sam Arnold followed his shining freckles 
into the president’s office of the Merchants and 

Manufacturers’ Bank. Henry Frazier took off 
his spectacles at the sight of him and leaned back his 
head to laugh. Sam slammed his hat on the old, 
carved desk, and his red hair seemed to fairly spring 
up as if angry with confinement. 

“T’ll have them digging on that speedway before 
next spring,” he declared, a flush creeping up in his 
cheeks and making his eyes particularly blue. He 
tossed a thick bundle of documents in front of Frazier. 

“All right, Sam, all right,” returned Frazier, still 
chuckling. “Mayor Whiffer was telling me about the 
speech you made before the City Council,” and he threw 
back his head again. 

“It was a highly humorous occasion,” said Sam 
dryly. “One day I’m going to hold another session 
with those caked officials and do all the laughing my- 
self. Frazier, here is control of 90 per cent of the 
property along the speedway. It represents real-estate 
commissions for me of over fifty thousand dollars as 
soon as you help me organize the Speedway Improve- 
ment Company.” 

President Frazier’s wrinkles immediately relaxed. 
He sat up, wiped his cyes, put on his spectacles, and 
reached for the papers. 

It was Sam’s turn to smile. “I thought the men- 
tion of money would sober you,” he said. 


RAZIER paid no attention to him. He examined 
F three or four of the contracts, and estimated the 

weight of the balance. “You’ve been remarkably 
energetic,” he conceded. “But what do you expect 
me to do with these contracts?” 

“Be impressed,” answered Sam. He had entirely re- 
gained his good humor, and the wave in his red hair 
was distinctly triumphant. “I brought these in to 
make a dent in yeur intellect, and I’ve succeeded. 
Frazier, you can make my work just twice as quick 
and half as hard if you'll head my subscription list 
now, in place of later on. If you'll come in immedi- 
ately, I'll let you have your stock at seventy-five. If 
you wait, you'll pay par.” 

President Frazier rubbed his bald spot in vexation. 
Sam had disturbed him. He was becoming interested 
in this fool project in spite of himself. 

“IT don’t intend to come in,” he asserted, with a 
firmness inspired by fear. “Why, you’re not any 
nearer than you were! You have this real estate tied 
up so that you can make a profit out of the boom if 
there is one; but to make the boom you must have 
the speedway, and the city won't give you that. Why 
do you pester me?” 

“Because yours is the best name in town to head a 
subscription list.” grinned Sam, rising, and shutting 
in his red hair. “I’m sorry for you, Frazier; you'll 
have to pay par.” 

“Well,” considered Frazier, polishing his spectacles 
nervously, “I’d rather pay par for a sure thing than 
seventy-five for a speculation.” 

“That’s why Winburg still horse cars,” com- 
mented Sam, picking up his contracts. “You won’t be 
interested in anything until it’s too late.” 

“T won’t say I wouldn’t be interested in an enter- 
prise which was solid and substantial,” and Frazier 
still polished. He was like a small boy at the edge of 
a cold creek. “But I never do let myself be coaxed 
into anything too quick.” 

“T don’t intend to coax you in, 
intend to push you in.” 


RED streak flashed out from the house to meet 
A Sam at the gate. The black eyes of Ruth were 
snapping as Sam swung her from the ground 
and set her down again. 
“You have just kissed a president,” she gayly told 
him, as, arm in arm, they made for the back porch. 


has 


” grinned Sam; “I 


“President Ginger of the Winburg Civie Art 
League!” he laughed. “Immense!” 
“Hasty work, wasn’t it, Sam?’ she exulted. “It 


has only been three weeks since I proposed the idea 
of an art league to Mollie Stanton, and we organized 
this afternoon. We've started a campaign against the 
hitching posts in Main Street.” 

“What did they think of the speedway? 
Sam anxiously. 

“Why, I kept that as my most precious secret,” and 
there was infantile blandness in her round, black eyes. 


, 


inquired 
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Sam studied her a moment in surprise, and then he 
grinned. “The smash in the ear don’t work with the 
ladies, eh?” he guessed, as he fixed the cushions in her 
end of the porch settee. 

“Indeed no,” she dimpled. “Winburg’s women have 
peen kept from wanting anything for so long that 
their nerve must be developed gradually. I think it 
will take me about two weeks to make them dare to 
imagine the speedway.” 

“Then that’s off my mind.” and Sam, with a stretch 
of his tall body and long arms, dragged down his bull 
dog pipe from under a porch rafter. “Ginger, who is 
there in this town that has five thousand dollars and 
is a hopeless fool?’ 

“Charlie Tinbury!” The answer was explosive, it 
came so promptly, and it ended in a giggle. 

“Good-by,” and Sam reached for his hat. 

“What are you going to do to Charlie?” 

“Make him lucky. I’ve come to the point now where 
I need money for incorporating, advertising, and a 
red-carpeted office with a mahogany desk and two 
brass cuspidors; and it’s against the rule, in this 
country, to use anything but sucker money for pro- 
motion.” 

“T can’t understand that,’ puzzled Ruth. 

“It’s because you can’t hand a wise man as big a 
profit as you can a womp,” grinned Sam, and kissed 
her good-by. 


E FOUND Charlie Tinbury in the billiard room 
H of the Hotel Winburg solemnly playing bil- 

liards with himself and keeping the score on al- 
ternate strings. He was a phenomenally thin young 
man, with a fuzzy mustache and a long nose and small 
eves, and just now he was much distressed because 
his black string was fifteen points ahead of 
his white one: and he was betting with him- 
self on the white! 

“Why, hello, old chap!” hailed Sam with 
all the effusive cordiality of a confidence 
man. “I’ve been hunting for you everywhere.” 

Charlie Tinbury smiled with pea-eyed grat- 
ification. It was something to be 
hunted for everywhere! 

“Thanks, old chap,” he returned 


in an astounding bass voice con- 
sidering his thin chest. “Have a 
drink ?” 


“I’m too busy, Charlie,” refused 
Sam, and taking Mr. Tinbury by 
the wrist, he led him four feet from 
where they were then standing, as 
if the new spot were more secretive. 
“Charlie, I’m organizing the most 
progressive company which was 
ever floated in Winburg. Now, 
you're a_ live business 
man!” 

Charlie blinked and pulled at 
his fuzzy mustache. He seemed 
to have an eternal hope that if 
he pulled persistently enough 
he might stretch that mustache 
into flamboyant luxuriousness. 

“Yes,” he granted. His sole 
business in life was to evade the 
tannery his father had left him. 

“That’s the reason I came to 
you! You'll appreciate a good 
sporting proposition! This company is for a million 
dollars! If you'll take twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock in advance of incorporation, I'll let you 
have it for twenty per cent: five thousand dollars!” 

Charlie knitted his brows in severe thought, and 
plucked at both sides of his fuzz. 

“Suppose the company falls through?’ 

“Then you'll lose like a good little sport!” and Sam 
slapped him on the shoulder. “But you won't 
Charlie. I've told you the conditions: now I'll tell 
you the scheme. You run your own car, don’t you?’ 


young 


lose, 


| pesos smiled until his eyes themselves seemed 
to pucker. “I have the only six-cylinder auto- 
mobile in this county !” 

“And no place to run it!” Sam took off his hat 
and thrust his fingers through his red pompadour. 
He drew Charlie impulsively to a chair beside him. 
“Oh, you'll like this!” and then and there he painted 
that auto speedway, every inch. He not only painted 
it; he built it, with all its wide, smooth macadam. 
and all its flowers and monuments and fountains, its 
summer hotel at Hilger’s Lake, and its numerous road- 
houses. When he finished, Charlie Tinbury, his pale 
hair streaming, was riding on it at fifty-seven miles 
an hour, taking the curves on one wheel and passing 
everything on the road! 

“And you may be one of the incorporators, my boy !” 
concluded Sam, gripping the wrist of Charlie with 
enthusiasm. “Understand, one of the incorporators !” 

“When 
Charlie. 


when would you want the money?” gasped 
The speed had made him breathless. 
“Now!” and Sam jumped up. “You bank at the 
Winburg National, don’t you? I have one of their 
check blanks in my pocket if you haven’t your book 
With you. Here’s a fountain pen.” 
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Half an hour later Sam was uncovering his red 
hair in Frazier’s office and illuminating the dingy old 
room with his cheerful grin. Frazier began polishing 
his spectacles as soon as he saw Sam. 

“I suppose you’ve brought your stock subscription 
list,” he observed with an attempt at banter. 

“Not for your signature. You're too late to get in 
on the ground floor. I’ve another proposition for you. 
Next week we open the books of the Speedway Im- 
provement Company to popular subscription, in ten- 
dollar shares. Will the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Bank become the custodian of the funds received for 
the stock, these funds to remain on deposit, at inter- 
est, until the company is completed and the speedway 
appropriation is voted?’ 

President Frazier put on his 
dered deeply, and, as he pondered, his thin lips puck- 
ered into a wrinkled smile. 

“There seems to be no flaw in that 
he admitted. 

“Flaw?” and Sam caged his hair with his hat. “If 
it was an apple, you'd eat it!” 


f / SHE new speedway! Placid old Winburg awoke 
with a shock to the consideration of that mighty 
project, and the awakening was distressing. 

Winburg did not want anything. It did not want 

to want anything. It had dwelt in fat content for 

a hundred years amid its gray stones and its moss, 

its oaks and its Young Winburg had been 

active, ambitious, aggressive; middle-aged Winburg 
had been prosperous, thrifty, proud; old Winburg, 
heavy with its goods and chattels, and sleek with 
its honors, wished for nothing but to sit in the sun. 
Now, all at once, it was asked to get up and dance 
and be young again; te start life all over! 
Who wanted the new speedway? And 
what was it? <A broad, macadamized 
roadway to stretch straight out Maple 


spectacles and = pon- 


proposition,” 


elms. 


Avenue, with expensive electric lights 
blazing, ten miles into the country. Why, 


it was proposed to have those big, pearl- 


like globes glow all night long! Who'd 
use them after nine o’clock? Who! 


, ] SHAT matter of the electric lights 
was the one thing which Winburg 
could not comprehend; but it was 

the one thing which kept the topic alive to 


President Frazier sat up, wiped 
his eyes, put on his spectacles, 
and reached for the papers. It 
was Sam’s turn to smile. 
‘I thought the mention of 
money would sober 
you,’’ he said 


avitated discussion. 
The flowered and 
shrubberied park - 
way, the monu- 
ments, the  foun- 
tains, the beautiful 
views, all these fell 
within the reach 
of the imagination, 
though in an unreal 
sort of way: but 
Winburg could not 
grasp the amazing 
thought of those 
thousands of 
tric lights blazing all night away out there in the coun 
try! Alas for the peace of Winburg! She had within 
her citizenry one class of malcontents of whose exist 
All Winburg's bright 
and ambitious young men had moved away shortly 
after they began to shave: but Winburg's bright and 
ambitious young women had been compelled to stay at 
home. It was these whom Ruth Arnold. with fully 
as much sympathy as calculation, gathered into the 
Winburg Civic Art League: and it was these who saw 
immediately, and with almost tearful gratitude. the 
joy of those thousands of electric lights burning all 
through the night away out in the country. They 
saw at once that the retiring hour of Winburg would 
change from 9 p. m. to 1 a. m. 


\ \ YITH the eye of romance they fashioned new pro- 
grams for the evenings which were now so dull 

a smooth spin in the cool night air, over 

roads so even that it was like being wafted in a swift 
aeroplane; a stop at a gleaming roadhouse, with its 
broad piazzas overhanging the water: life, 


elec 


ence she had never been aware. 


music, 
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them ! 
became a 


gayety, pretty 
Suddenly the 
vociferous 


frocks, and a place to wear 
Winburg Civic Art League 
Armed with the desperate re- 
which with sudden emancipation, it 
clamored so vehemently for the speedway that its 
voice was heard from park to park and from river 
to pond. 

It appropriated the public print for its forum, and 
the newspapers, which had long neglected the ladies, 
except to mention them in a casual and patronizing 
way, now found some mysterious force impelling them 
to give the ladies and their wants serious considera- 
tion and generous space. 


power : 


solves come 


The newspapers, too, sober 
and content and placid, like the bearded city fathers, 
were dazed by the revolution and found themselves, 
without quite knowing why, bristling with adjectives 
about the new speedway. 


MMEDIATELY after the Winburg Civic Art League 
I had exploited its enthusiastic feelings, Sam Arnold 

went to the five newspapers with an extremely rare 
and precious five hundred dollars for each of them, 
and bought advertising space to that amount. 

By George, the ladies had been right! The speed- 
Way was an improvement which would do more to 
quicken the commercial activity of Winburg than all 
the combined factors of the past hundred years! Had 
it not already turned five hundred dollars of solid 
cash into the coffers of each newspaper? Was not 
this a direct, tangible evidence of commercial prog- 
Hurrah for the speedway! Hurrah for Win- 
burg’s Civic Art League! Hurrah for Sam Arnold! 
Hurrah for everything! There had not been so much 
hurrahing in the public print since the days of the 
Civil War! 

The solid and well-to-do investors of the city paid 
no attention to all this chimerical gush. Their cash 
was comfortably located in 3 per cent bonds, or 5 per 
cent mortgages, according to a man’s fears or his ac- 
tivities. But the five hundred dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising in each of the five papers was not designed 
to appeal to the solid, conservative investors. It ap- 
pealed, in large black type, to the people, for this was 
essentially a people’s movement! A man could invest 
as low as ten dollars in a share of Speedway Improve- 
ment stock, and as high as a hundred; and for his 
stock he could secure a hold on a home site in the 
North Road subdivision. Safe, too; perfectly safe! 
The Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank, over the 
signature of Vresident Frazier, guaranteed 
the security of every dollar! Either the 
company was completed, the money in- 
vested in positive profit-bearing real estate 
and the speedway built, or else the money 
was to be returned at the end of six months 
by the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Bank, plus 4 per cent interest. And 
the stock could be bought at the 
bank! It was like a savings account. 
with a beautiful big gamble attached. 
Everything to gain and 
nothing to lose! 


RESIDENT FRA- 
P ZIER looked up in 

surprise at the man 
who came in with Sam 
Arnold. He was a broad- 
jawed, mottle-faced old 
Irishman who for years 
had been the forlorn 
leader of the distressed 
and discredited minority 
party, but in whom the 
years of disappointment 
had left no bitterness. 


ress / 





Hope sprang anew in 
him every spring and 
fall. “Good morning, 
Tim,” said Frazier 
with scant cordiality. 


and he looked wonderingly at Sam. 

“Morning, Governor,” husked Tim Cassidy, and sat 
down diffidently in the chair furthest from the desk, 
where he ran his stubby fingers through and through 
the fringe of crisply curly gray hair at the back of 
his neck. 

“What can I do for you, Sam?’ asked Frazier, pol- 
ishing his spectacles and smiling his puckered smile. 
If Sam had done nothing else, he had brought to the 
bank a host of small investors, most of whom would 
remain as depositors. 

“Hand me a bouquet amd my share of the profits,” 
and Sam’s red hair seemed to have an extra wriggle 
in it as he laid his hat on the desk. The freckles 
on his nose were unusually in evidence to-day. “I 
want you to agree to vote me, at the first stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Speedway Improvement Com- 
pany, 10 per cent of the stock for my 
promotion.” 


services in 


Old Tim Cassidy nodded his head and smiled ad- 
miringly at Sam, while President Frazier put on his 
spectacles. 

“T don’t see what I have to do with it.” he said. 

“You will have,” rejoined Sam. “I’m ready for you 
to come in to the company (Concluded on page 27) 








HANK God we have 
distine- 
tions in America! 
And having re- 
joiced accordingly, let us 
consider the Savarin-Splen- 
dide Hotel. 

Your car stops at the en- 
trance. An attendant, dis- 
cuised as an Admiral of 
Horse Marines, helps you 
to descend. You cross the 
sidewalk under a canopy and a page in buttons re- 
volves a squirrel door to make your entrance dignified. 

You enter the foyer. Another attendant, liveried 
like a Cubist impression of a royal footman, bows with 
grace and leads you to the desk. You register, or your 
secretary does it for you, while two human beings de- 
ploy in the distance with your hand baggage and try to 
appear unconscious of their plum-colored shorts. 

Presently you prepare yourself for dinner. If you 
have left your body servants at home, a liveried maid 
or valet will help you to dress. You dine—a magnifi- 
cent ceremony—and when you have dined you saunter 
along the Splendide’s promenade and look bored at the 
other bored products of democracy who have given 
the promenade its name of the billion-dollar parade. 

Past the Louis Quatorze drawing room you saunter, 
past the Arabian room, past the entrance to that 
labyrinth which leads to the café, past the music 
room, past the afternoon tea room, and then as you 
draw near to the crush in the grand lobby you pass 
the little shop where literature and theatre tickets 
are sold at the usual Splendide premium. And in that 
little shop, surrounded with plate glass like the busi- 
ness floor of a lighthouse we will dally a while and 
concern ourselves, for that’s where the story ends. 


no class 





By 


IKE a lighthouse overlooking the promenade— 
there’s a happy thought. And the lamps in the 
little shop were kept burning by two wise virgins, 

rather more haughty than Catherine de’ Medici would 
have been if she had been twins and had spent her life 
in charging nickels for one-cent evening papers. 

The first virgin was named Lizzie. Wherefore she 
ealled herself Beatrice. In her professional char- 
acter she talked with a drawl which incited old ladies 
to murder. In her hours of ease, however, she re- 
turned to the language of childhood with that same 
blessed sense of relaxation which is generally asso- 
ciated with old slippers, old corsets, and old friends. 

The second virgin was named Edna, and though 
she might just as well have called herself Heloise, 
or Alyss, or Jardiniére, or some other pretty name, she 
stuck to the call of Edna. This marks her at once as 
an unusual character, but we will return to that later. 
For the present we will content ourselves with listen- 
ing to the conversation of Beatrice and Edna, who are 
all alone in the little shop and quite unconscious of 
the fact that history is taking notes. 


* EF, I’m tired!” said Beatrice, yawning widely 
ft. behind Caruso’s lithograph. “Say, Edna, look 
at that fat old dame in the evening dress. 
Wouldn’t that jar you?’ 
“S‘long as nothing jars her,” said Edna, looking, 
“I should worry Say, you’re giving me the gapes, 
too. Quit it.” 


Edna nodded to her host- 
ess. “All right, any 


time.”’ ‘‘Dear me, I hard- 
ly know where to begin— 
“‘Why don’t you try the 
beginning?’’ 


asked Edna 
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“Looks like 
a butcher 
shop togged 
up for Christ 
mas; don’t 
she! Huh!” 

“Wasser 
matter, Bea?” 

“T was justa 
thinking.” 

“Does it 
hoit ?” 

“My, but you're witty! Honest, though, I was think- 
ing how I felt when I first come here. I thought it 
was going to be romantic. What d’you thinka that?’ 

“Romantic! Rats!” 

“Well, didn’t you think so yourself?’ 

“Sure I did. Cheese it I beg your pardon, sir. 
Two orchestra seats for the Herald Square to-morrow 
night? Here are two very good seats—eighth row, 
center aisle. Five dollars. Thank you.” 

She watched Beatrice sell two popular novels to a 
woman in black and yellow velvet, and again the glass 
doors closed upon the little shop. 

“She's some chicken in the black and yellow; bul- 
lieve me!” murmured Beatrice. 

“Trying to look like a tiger. 





“Ye—eh,” said Edna. 
Got romantic notions the same as we used to have. 
But she has to take it out in novels, and little Willy 
has to take it out in theatre tickets, because there’s 
nothing doing in real life. Whatcher staring at? Got 
a mash?’ 

“Mash nothing. 

“What goil?” 

“The goil that looks like you.” 

“Is she rubbering at me again?” 

“Yep. Peeking through the palm. That’s three 
nights running she’s done it. Dressed in sables, too, 
if I know what sables is: and just comes into rubber 
and then chases off again. Gee whiz, Edna; she's 
coming in! Don’t look!” 

The glass doors opened and a girl in furs walked 
slowly to the counter behind which Edna was making 
up her daily accounts. 


It’s that goil again.” 


features. But the girl in furs looked uncom- 
fortable while Edna was the acme of aristo- 
cratic assurance. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the girl in furs, “but you 
leave at half past eight; don’t you?” 

In her subconscious mind, Edna replied: “Huh 
huh.” But aloud she answered: “At eight-thirty. 
Yes, madam.” 

“Then could you—would you mind—er—having a 
cup of tea er something with me? I—I want very 
much to talk to you.” 

Edna looked at her with more surprise than haughti- 
ness. 

“Sure,” she said. 
just about five minutes.’ 

The girl in furs drew a long breath which sounded 
like relief. 

“You're very kind,” she murmured. 
there—in a car.” 

She hurried, almost ran from the little shop, and the 
two wise virgins faced each other, flabbergasted quite. 

“Now what d’you thinka that?’ muttered Bea. 


, i SHEY were indeed remarkably alike in figure and 


“I'll be outside on the corner in 


’ 


“T'll be waiting 
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**1 beg your pardon,’’ said the girl in 
furs, ‘‘but you leave at half past eight; don’t you?’’ 


DNA left the employees’ entrance and made her 
E way toward the limousine which was standing 
near the corner. In her ears Beatrice’s warning 
was still echoing with an ominous crescendo: “You 
never can tell, Edna. Look out for white slavers and 
needle feen’s. Maybe it’s just a trick to get you in a 
car and chloroform you. <A goil can’t be too careful 
nowadays.” 

As Edna approached the car the door opened and 
the girl in furs looked out. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you're here,” she said. “Come in.” 

“If it’s all the same to you,” said Edna, “I'd rather 
walk. I don’t feel like riding to-night.” 

“But, my dear, I have such a lot to say to you. And 
I don’t want anybody to overhear it.” 

“That’s all right. We can go over to the Chelten- 
ham and get something to eat. There won't be many 
in the dining room.” They crossed the street to the 
Savarin-Splendide’s great rival, and after Edna had 
ordered a Welsh rabbit, a pot of chocolate, and a 
charlotte russe, she nodded to her hostess. “All right,” 
she said, “any time.” 

“Dear me, I hardly know where to begin 

“Why don’t you try the beginning?’ asked Edna. 
“It’s as good a place as any.” 

“Very well, my dear, I will. But please try to 
give me a little sympathy, because I’m in a dread- 
fully awkward position.” 

“Sure,” thought Edna. “I've got no call to give her 
the frozen face. She never did nothing to me.” And 
so she smiled a little. “I’m ready,” she said. 

“Well, to begin at the beginning,” said the other, 
looking down at the cloth. “I spent last summer at 
North East Harbor and there I made the acquaintance 
of a young man. I did this under very—er—unconven- 
tional circumstances- 

“What mean?” 
you up?” 


” 


d’you asked Edna. “He picked 


= ICKED me up?” repeated the girl with furs. 
P “What an odd expression! What do you mean?” 
“Did he say it was a nice night and ask if 

you were going for a walk?” 

“Oh, I see! No; not quite like that. I dropped 
my handkerchief and he picked it up and then he 
walked along with me.” 

“Sure,” said Edna with a wise look at her Welsh 
rabbit. “They always walk along with you.” 

“But, you understand, it was really an accident: 
my dropping the handkerchief.” 

“Sure,” said Edna with a wiser look than before. 
“It’s always an accident.” 

“And then I met him again—oh, by the purest ac 
cident !—-and after that we seemed to meet rather 
frequently. In fact—er 

“In fact, all the time.” remarked Edna. 

“My dear, we did; yes. And, somehow, you know, 
I thought I liked him.” 

“Ye-eh,” said Edna reflectively. “You've got to be 
careful or that sometimes happens, too.” 

“But, you understand, all our meetings were 
were 

“On the quiet?’ 

“My dear, you have such a way of putting things! 


But he lived in a very cheap boarding house, while 
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we have our cottage there. And, in fact, he had no 
clothes, so we simply couldn’t meet socially.” 

“Not if he had no clothes,” said Edna, pouring out 
another cup of chocolate. “It might have made talk.” 

“Exactly. And meeting him that way, it seemed 
so romantic. It was preposterously silly. of course. 
We exchanged photographs and wrote each other 
poetry, and there was some silly talk about a ring.” 

“Did you get the ring?” 

“My dear, yes.” 

“Huh! He meant business all right; didn’t he! 
Most of these Johnnies talk love till they're hoarse, 
but they never say ‘Peep’ about a ring. But maybe 
it’s a five and ten. Got it with you?” 


“T SHE other girl searched her handbag and found 
a small gold ring set with a modest diamond. 
“No,” said Edna, examining it. “Woolworth’s 

never saw that.” 

“Does it fit you?” 

“Fine,” said Edna, slipping it on. 

“All right, wear it,” said the other. 
see. Where was I?” 

“You were saying he gave you this ring.” 

“Oh, yes. And the next week we returned to the 
city, and I began to see how silly—-how perfectly silly 
—I had been! Of course he thinks we're engaged. 
But I—I—” 


“Now let me 
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“You want to shake him?’ 

“IT would hardly put it that way. But I think you 
know what I mean.” 

“Why don’t you send him his ring, then, and tell 
him to go chase himself?” 

“Oh, my dear! I’m sure he wouldn't take it. I'm 
sure he wouldn't go. He’s the most persistent sort of 
And, to make it worse, he’s in 
the theatrical profession, and I'm just as sure as any 
thing that it isn’t myself he loves. It—it’s my money.” 

“You've got a lot of money?’ asked Edna. 

“A horrible lot. I’m Miss Florence Kies, you know.” 

Edna made a gesture of deep interest with a spoon- 
ful of charlotte russe. “Are you the hundred million- 
dollar deb-you-tant?” she asked. 


1914 


person: you've no idea. 


““WSN’T it ridiculous!” nodded Miss Kies. “Of course 

| it’s a frightful exaggeration, but they call me that 

in some of the papers. I came out last month 

and—and you know it’s simply tragic-—-the way this 
other thing’s hanging over me. And besides I’ve 
I've met a—” 

“You've met a feller you like better?” asked Edna, 
her cool eyes on the other's embarrassed face. 

The hundred-million-dollar dé@butante nodded again 
and looked more embarrassed than ever. 

“And you think IT can help you?’ asked Edna. 

“Yes, and I would make it most tremendously worth 
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your while. The moment I saw you in the Savarin- 
Splendide lho you know, my dear,” she broke off, 
“that you look an awful lot like me?” 

Edna nodded this time. “Funny; isn't it,” she said. 
“Like looking in a mirror.” 

“Exactly. And that’s my plan. You see, Ronald 
never met me except when I was alone—” 

“Is his name Ronald?” 

“Ten 

“Some floss.’ 

“And for all he knows, I might have been Miss Kies’s 
maid, using her name and her stationery and every- 
thing like that.” 

“And stringing him along; sure.” 

“Well, a few days ago I got a letter from him that 
he’s coming to see me. He'll be in New York the day 
after to-morrow, and I want to know if you'll meet 
him instead.” 


DNA thought this over. 
“Ronald’s nothing to me,” she said at. last. 


“No; I don’t want to meet him.” 

“But wait till I tell you,” pleaded the other. “I 
want you to be my maid for a few days—I’ll pay you 
anything you wish. And when he comes to the house 
I want you to meet him in the servants’ sitting room 
and tell him you were deceiving him in North Kast 
Harbor and that you’re only (Continued on page 32) 


The Loot and the 


Lieutenant 





FTE RWARD, when Stone 
tried to analyze those 
next few moments, he 
could get nothing clearly 

It was all a jumble—a lump in 
the throat, a dazzle in the eyes, 
a song in the heart, a vision of a 
girl in blue, with golden hair, 
hugging Hilary—that rotter 


hugging desperately, convul 
sively. The sound of a voice 


a sweet voice that trembled 
with suppressed feeling—that 
put all the relief and happi 
ness and joy of the world into 
the two oft-repeated words 
“Oh, I am so glad! So glad! 
So glad!” 

Stone was glad, too—a great 
upsurge of feeling brought the 
blood to his brain and a singing 
in his ears. And he had been 
pitying Hilary in a remote, un- 
touched way which he had 
thought sympathetic enough at 
the time! Now this rescue was 
suddenly alive, vital. Was there 
anything else in the world to do 
but to get the girl away from 
this cursed place? Suppose they 
hadn’t come! His soul turned 
sick. Suddenly he was aware 
of the girl’s eyes staring straight into his and of 
“This 








Shorty’s voice, a thousand miles off, saying: 
is Mr. Stone, your brother’s lieutenant.” 

He must have made some sort of salutation, for the 
next thing he was aware of was the girl’s voice. 

I had given up hope: I had given up pray- 
ing. It seems that I have been here vears and years, 
only I know it can’t be on account of the sky up 
there. There’s only been one night.” 

“And we'll have to light out of here quick before 
there’s another,” said Shorty. 

“Wait one minute.” said Miss Hilary. She went 
to the right. into the shadow near the wall, where 
there was a basket of food, a jug of water, and a 
sleeping mat. From under the mat she took some- 
thing and came back to them. 


“% | SHE head man gave me this.” she said. “He 
tried to make me understand something. but I 
couldn't, I was so frightened, but just before 

he left he opened the ball in the idol’s hand there, took 

this out, and hung it around my neck.” In her hand 

Was a small woven-grass case hung on a string of 

small fresh-water pearls. 

“Pearls!” cried Shorty. 

“But see inside!” She opened the case, unwrapping 
something from a covering of soft fiber, and there, on 
her outstretched palm, lay an enormous, oval, delicately 
pink pearl. <A roseate glow, a faint flush, seemed to 
lie in all the atmosphere that encircled it. 

“By golly!” cried Shorty, “the Eye of Dawn!” 

The men were crowding around to look, and many 
were the exclamations and sharp-drawn breaths. 
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ys me eo ee he 


or I’m much mistaken. Cover 
it up and hang it round your 
neck, Miss Hilary,” he said 


abruptly. 
“But I don’t want it, Cap- 


tain; let me put it back. It’s a 
shame to loot it.” 
“Loot!” cried Shorty. “Loot 


nothin’! They gave it to you, 
didn’t they? Don’t you put it 
back. Not on your life! Don’t 
you know what that will mean 
to you after we get out of this? 
Slip the thing down under your 
blouse if you don’t want to see 
it. Now tell me quick, ’cause we 
don't want to waste any more 
time, is there any other way 
out of here except the way we 
came in?” 


ADGE HILARY obedi- 
M ently hung the pear! 

chain around her neck 
and slipped the case inside her 
blouse as Shorty suggested. 
(“Safest place in the world for 
it to stop immediate trouble,’ 
thought he.) “No.” she an- 
, swered. “Oh, I am sure there 
isn’t! Haven’t I searched and 











Just as he reached the hole, 
from which came savage cries of rage, 


a hideous black head emerged. Gripping 
his rifle by the barrel, Stone brought the butt crash- 
ing down with all the energy of his strong young arms 


“IT don’t know what it is.” said Miss Hilary, giv 
ing a little shiver, “but there’s something about this 
thing that frightens me just to look at it. I can’t bear 
it; the very sight of it turns me sick.” She turned 
her face away. 
influences over people, and I know this is—it must 
be—one of the great jewels of the world, but—oh! 
I couldn’t bear to keep it on me.” 

“It’s some jewel all right.” said Shorty. 
about the most perfect specimen of the Strombus gigas 


“I've heard how some jewels exert 


“It’s just 


ever seen—but how it could have got here! And 
how they could have kept it there in that idel’s ball 
so long. so living, so well!” He came out of his 
meditations suddenly and gave a keen glance around. 
With the exception of Madge Hilary, who's gaze was 
still averted, and Stone, who was looking intently at 
her face, everyone’s eyes were centered on the rosy 
oval that still lay in her outstretched palm, and on 
every face but that of Bob, who looked with interest 
only, was written greed and acquisitiveness. Hilary's 
lips were curled back at one corner in a little canine 
snarl, while the eyes of one of the privates were di 
lated until the black pupil almost covered the iris. 
“Good Lord!” thought Shorty. “Looks like more 
trouble. I always heard that these big jewels got 
some folks’ goat completely and raised Cain all along 
the line, and now I'm goin’ to see somethin’ of it 


. searched?” 

“All right, then,” quoth Shorty crisply. “Corporal 
Hilary, take a man and watch the doorway; we 
mustn’t be surprised. Stone and you, Sergeant, and 
you men get this throne down off the platform and 
drag it over under the hole in the ceiling.” 

“Going out that way?” said Stone. 

“It’s the one best bet,” said Shorty. 

They lifted the heavy throne off the dais and 
dragged it to the center, then began on the dais it- 
self. The men worked well; they knew they were 
in peril and wanted to be away. 

“If only they hadn’t seen that damn pearl!” thought 
Shorty. “Heave!” he called aloud as they all lifted 
at one edge of the dais. It came up and stood on 
edge, and they all but fell into a shallow sort of 
pit beneath—a pit that was full almost to the brim 
with fresh-water pearls. Hundreds and thousands 
bushels of them there were; the gatherings and hoard- 


' 


ings of centuries! 


3 OOD Lord!” gasped Shorty, pulling out his foot 
¢ that had slipped in ankle deep and shaking it 
aus a cat does after walking in the wet. “For 

God’s sake, where did all these come from?” 

“Rivers?” asked Stone. 

“No, there wasn’t a sign, for I looked. Never mind; 
here, men,” with a quick thought, “fill your pockets. 
You're entitled to some loot, only be quick about it.” 
He thought: “This’ll take their minds off the Eye—” 

“The Major—” began Stone. 

“To hell with the Major! Excuse me, Miss Hilary. 
I rank you, don’t 1? I'm responsible for the order. 
Take some yourself.” 
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“No, thank you,” said Stone. 

“Time to quit now, men,” warned Shorty, and re- 
luctantly they rose from their knees and dragged them 
selvés away, spilling pearls from gorged pockets at 
every step. The dais was placed under the hole, the 
throne with the high carved back upon it, but there 
still remained about five feet of space unbridged. 

“That’s all right,” said Shorty. “Sergeant, you go 
up first, you’re big enough to make it easily. We'll 
hold your feet steady on the top part of the back 
while you get a handhold.” 

Up went Battle-Ax Bob. 

“And I can see the launch. Hurray!” 

“Stahd by to help up Miss Hilary,” said Shorty. 
“Then wigwag ‘em to send a boat inshore immediately.” 


“All right,” he called back. 


UT Miss Hilary had happened to be poking in the 
B pearl pit and now gave a startled exclamation. 

“There's something here,” she called: “under the 
pearls. It looks like rope.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Shorty, rushing over with Stone. 
They dragged it out, and it was indeed a rope of 
heavily twined hemp—what was more, it had some- 
thing like a huge hook of some fossilized substance 
fixed firmly at one end of it. 

“Why!” cried Stone, “this couldn’t be better if it 
was made to order for getting out of this hole. I say, 
I wonder if that’s what the little yaps used it for? 

“Five—ten—fifteen feet,” measured Shorty. “Golly, 
hombre, you've hit it! Now you go hand Miss Hilary 
up to the Sergeant while I get the kinks out of this, 
so the rest of us can get up quicker than by wiggling.” 

They stood together in the spacious seat of the 
great throne under the opening that let a flood of 
light down upon her golden hair. She smiled into 
Stone’s face as he put his arms around her and lifted 
her up to Bob, who was waiting above. It took but 
a moment, but the nearness of her and the dearness 
of ker turned him giddy. 

“You next,” said she, looking down, but Shorty came 
up with the rope and clambered into the throne, too. 

“Hi, Sergeant!” he called. 


, ] ‘HE head of Battle-Ax Bob appeared in the open- 
ing. “It’s all right, Captain. They answered my 
first wag. I'll signal for the boat, but God knows 

how we'll get down to it, the cliff’s sheer drop.” 

“Umph!” grunted Shorty, reaching up. “Here, take 
this thing and hook it in something strong.” 
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Bob reached down a scarred arm. “Gee! Why. 
here’s the very thing: sort of a bar thing. Might 


have been made for it.” 
“It was,” gruntea Shorty. 
You men from the door there, come!” 


OB had the field glasses. “I see a native boat 
B comin’ from the south,” he announced. “Probably 
the chief comin’ home. We'll have to hustle.” 
Miss Hilary gave a movement of uneasiness and most 


“Now, ev ery body up : 


unaccountably drew closer to Lieutenant Stone instead 
of to her brother. 

“Giood job they can’t see the launch from the lay 
of the land,” said Shorty. “Haul up that rope. We 
don’t want any trailers, and, besides, we'll need it.” 

They found themselves on a level plateau between 
three and four hundred yards square, towering high 
above the rest of the island. Upon every side the 
cliff fell sheer. 

“By golly!” said Shorty, slapping his thigh, “I be- 
lieve we’ve bunkoed ’em. Looks to me like we came 
the only way up. That place to the other side there, 
where we fell from onto the guards, is the highest 
you can get except through the hole.” 

“Only way up, all right,” said Stone rather rue- 
fully. “Only way down, too. How are we ever goin’ 
to get Miss Hilary out of this awful mess?’ 

“Keep your shirt on, hombre—excuse me, Miss Hilary, 
not used to ladies about. Just you trust to Little Willie. 
Now it’s me for a reconnoissance. And say, everybody 
flop down; they might be able to see the tops of our 
heads from the barrio. I don’t say they can for sure, 
but they might pick us up—Gu-gus have eyes like 
hawks. I'll be back pronto,” and off went Shorty, 
bent almost double on his hasty reconnoissance. 


TONE lay by Miss Hilary in the rank grass. The 

S plateau was covered with lush green growth and 
occasional small, clumpy bushes whose name they 

did not know, but never a large tree or even a tall 
sapling reared itself upward through the verdure save 
one lone, wide-girthed sentinel that on the sea edge 
stood gaunt and firm. So there was no shade and 
the sun was very hot up there on the mountain’s 
crown. To the north lay the glittering sea, and Bob 
** That’s the chief in the lead,’’ said Shorty. 

** Never saw him before.’’ They let out a cloud 
of arrows, but we weren’t in range for those yet 


pointed. “There’s the launch, miss.” He peered through 
his field glasses. “The boat's overside and comin’ in 
but God knows how we're goin’ to get to her. This 
rope we've got ain’t near long enough. It’s almost a 
three-hundred-foot drop 
“Some one else knows, too,” said 
ever. “Captain Campbell does. He says so, and that’s 
final. If he says it, it’s so. But I must say I surely 
would like to know what he’s got up his sleeve.” 
Bob moved nearer the sea edge and left the two sep- 
arated from the rest. Stone turned to Madge Hilary re- 
assuringly. “Don’t you worry. The Captain’ll get us on 
the launch all right. This sun is too much for you, 
Miss Hilary, without a hat. You must take mine.” 
“Nonsense, Mr. Stone, I’ve twice as much hair on 
top of my head as you have.” 
“You'll take it,” he insisted quietly. 
do what I say.” 


sheer.” 
Stone, loyal as 


“You’ve got to 


OME fine chord between them vibrated. She obeyed 
S him. “We're in a tight place, but you mustn't 

worry. Shorty’ll get us out. We're goin’ to get 
out all right. Your troubles will soon be over,” he 
repeated soothingly. 

“All but one. This—this dreadful pearl. I can’t 
stand it on me.” She pulled at the pearl string about 
her neck and up came the Eye of Dawn in its little 
case. “Take it—please take it,” she begged. 

Stone took it slowly. “I'll carry it for you, of 
When we get to the post I'll give it back. 
But, I say, hadn’t you better let your 
Won’t he think it funny that you 


course, 
It’s yours. 
brother carry it? 
give it to me?” 

“No,” she said slowly: “he won’t think it funny.” 

“Why? said Stone, but he rose to his knees and 
stowed the jewel safely in an inside pocket. 

“He knows,” she answered gravely, “that while I 
never acted to him as the rest of the family have, 
I don’t trust him. He’s all right in most things, but 
There came a faint sound behind them. 
exclaimed Stone, springing to his feet. “Rob 
Hilary, quick!” He grabbed a rifle and sprang toward 
the hole up which they had come. “Timmins, go get 
the Captain,” he called as he raced back. 


once 


“Gee!” 


UST as he reached the hole, from which came sav- 
J age cries of rage, a hideous black head emerged 

Gripping his rifle by the barrel, Stone brought the 
butt crashing down with (Continued on page 24) 
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HEY (William 
and Bealby ) 
found the ladies 
rather, it 

seemed, by accident than 
design waiting upon a sandy common rich with purple 
heather and bordered by woods of fir and spruce. They 
had been waiting some time and it was clear that the 
sight of the yellow caravan relieved an accumulated 
anxiety. Bealby rejoiced to see them. His soul glowed 
with the pride of chocolate resisted and William over- 
come. He resolved to distinguish himself over the 
preparation of the midday meal. It was a pleasant 
little island of green they. chose for their midday 
pitch, a little patch of emerald turf amid the purple— 
a patch already doomed to removal, as a bare oblong 
and a pile of rolled-up turfs witnessed. This pile and 
a little bank of heather and bramble promised shelter 
from the breeze, and down the hill a hundred yards 
away was a spring and a built-up pool. This spot lay 
perhaps fifty yards away from the highroad and one 
reached it along a rutty track which had been made 
by the turf cutters. And overhead was the glorious 
sky of an English summer, with great clouds like sun- 
lit, white-sailed ships, the Constable sky. The white 
horse was hobbled and turned out to pasture among 
the heather and William was sent off to get congenial 
provender at the nearest public house. “William!” 
shouted Mrs. Bowles as he departed—shouting con- 
fidentially into his ear: “Get your clothes mended?” 

“Eh?” said William. 

“Mend your clothes?” 

“Yah! ’E did that,” said William viciously, with 
a movement of self-protection, and so went. 

Nobody watched him go. Almost sternly they set 
to work upon the luncheon preparation as William 
receded. “William,” Mrs. Bowles remarked, 
bustled with the patent cooker, putting it up wrong 
way round so that afterward it collapsed—“William 
—takes offense. Sometimes I think he takes offense 
almost too often. ... Did you have any difficulty 
with him, Dick?” 

“It wasn’t anything, miss,” said Bealby meekly. 

Bealby was wonderful with the fire lighting and, ex- 
cept that he cracked a plate in warming it, quite 
admirable as a cook. He burned his fingers twice 
and liked doing it; he ate his portion with instinc- 
tive modesty on the other side of the caravan, and he 
washed up—as Mr. Mergleson had always instructed 
him to do. Mrs. Bowles showed him how to clean 
knives and forks by sticking them into the turf. A 
little to his surprise, these ladies lit and smoked ciga- 
rettes. They sat about and talked perplexingly. 
Clever stuff. Then he had to get water from the 
neighboring brook and boil the kettle for an early tea. 
Madeleine produced a charmingly bound little book and 
read in it, the other two professed themselves anxious 
for the view from a neighboring hill. They produced 
their sensible spiked walking sticks such as one does 
not see in England; they seemed full of energy. “You 
go,” Madeleine had said, “while I and Bealby stay 
here and make tea. I’ve walked enough to-day.” . . 


as she 


plored the wonderful interior of the caravan: there 

was a dresser, a stove, let-down chairs and tables, 
and all manner of things, and then nursed the kettle 
to the singing stage on the patent cooker, while the 
beautiful lady reclined close at hand on a rug. 

“Dick!” she said. 

He had forgotten he was Dick. 

“Dick !” 

He remembered his personality with a start. “Yes, 
miss!” He knelt up, with a handful of twigs in his 
hand and regarded her. 

“Well, Dick,” she said. 

He remained flushed adoration. There was a little 
pause and the lady smiled at him an unaffected smile. 

“What are you going to be, Dick, when you grow up?” 

“I don’t know, miss. I’ve wondered.” 

“What would you like to be?” 

“Something abroad. Something—so that you could 
see things.” 

“A soldier?” 

“Or a sailor, miss. 

“A sailor sees nothing but the sea.” 

“I'd rather be a sailor than a common 
miss.” 

“You’d like to be an officer?” 

“Yes, miss—only 

“One of my very best friends is an officer,” 
a little irrelevantly it seemed to Bealby. 


S} BEALBY, happy to the pitch of ecstasy, first ex- 


soldier, 


she said, 
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“T’'d be a norficer like 
a shot,” said Bealby, “if I 
’ad ‘arf a chance, miss.” 

“Officers nowadays,” 
she said, “have to be 
very brave, able men.” 

“I know, miss,” said Bealby mod- 
Ae 

The fire required attention for a 
little while. ... 

The lady turned over on her elbow. 
“What do you think you are likely 
to be, Dick?’ she asked. 

He didn’t know. 

“What sort of man is your step- 
father?” 

Bealby looked at her. 
much,” he said. 

“What is he?” 

Bealby hadn't the slightest inten 
tion of being the son of a gardener 
“'T’s a law writer.” 

“What! in that village!’ 

’E ’as to stay there for ‘is 
‘ealth, miss,” he said. “Every sum 
mer. ‘Is ’ealth is very 


cious, miss.” 


i FED his fire with a few ju 
H diciously administered twigs. 
“What was your own fa- 

ther, Dick?’ 
With that she opened a secret door 


“He isn't 


pre-preco- 


in Bealby’s imagination. All step- 
children have those dreams. With 


him they were so frequent and vivid 
that they had long since become a 
kind of second truth. He colored a 
little and answered with scarcely an 
interval for reflection. “’E 
as Mal-travers,” he said. 

“Wasn't that his name?” 

“I don’t rightly know, miss. There was always 
something kep’ from me. My mother used to say: 
‘Artie,’ she used to say, ‘there’s things that some day 
you must know—things that concern you. Things about 
your farver. But poor as we are now and struggling. 

Not yet. ... Some day you shall know truly 

who you are. That was ’ow she said it, miss.” 

“And she died before she told you?” 


passed 


He had almost forgotten that he had killed his 
mother that very morning. “Yes, miss,” he said. 
She smiled at him, and something in her smile 


made him blush hotly. For a moment he could have 


believed she understood. And indeed she did under- 
stand, and it amused her to find this boy doing 


what she herself had done at times—what indeed she 
felt it was still in her to do. She felt that most 
delicate of sympathies, the sympathy of one rather 
overimaginative person for another. But her next 
question dispelled his doubt of her, though it left him 
red and hot. She asked it with a convincing sim- 
plicity : 

“Have you any idea, Dick, have you any guess or 
suspicion, I mean, who it is you really are?” 

“T wish I had, miss,” he said. “I suppose it doesn’t 
matter, really—but one can’t help wondering. . . .” 

How often he had wondered in his lonely wander- 
ings through that dear city of daydreams, where all 
the people one knows look out of windows as one 
passes and the roads are paved with pride! How 
often had he decided and changed and decided again! 


shat- 


stood 


realization of intrusion 
A third 
smiling 


OW suddenly a 
N tered this conversation. 

over the little encampment, 
ously and waving a cleek in a slow, hieratic manner 
through the air. 

“De-licious lill ‘corn,’ ” 
of benediction. 

He met their inquiring eyes with a luxurious smile. 
“TLicious,” he said, and remained swaying insecurely 
and failing to express some imperfectly apprehended 
short peculiar movements of the 


person 
mysteri- 


said the newcomer in tones 


deep meaning by 
cleek. 

He was obviously a golfer astray from some adja- 
cent course—and he had lunched. 

“Mighty Join you,” he said, and then very distinctly, 
in a full, large voice: “Miss Malleleine Philps.” There 
are the penalties of a public and popular life. 

“He's drunk,” the lady whispered. “Get him to go 
away, Dick. I can’t endure drunken men.” 
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But he was no longer a trivial Bealby— his soul was 
purged, he was a strong and silent man, ready to explode 
into generous repartee or nerve himself for high endeavor 


She stood up and Bealby stood up. He advanced in 
front of her, slowly with his nose in the air, extraordi- 
narily like a small terrier smelling at a strange dog. 

“IT said Mighty Join you,” the golfer repeated. His 
voice was richly excessive. He was a big, heavy man 
with a short-cropped mustache, a great deal of neck 
and dewlap, and a solemn expression. 

“Prup. Be’r. Introzuze m’self,” he remarked. He 
tried to indicate himself by waving his hand toward 
himself, but finally abandoned the attempt as impos- 
sible. “Ma Goo’ Soch’l Poshishun,” he said. 

EALBY had a disconcerting sense of retreating 
B footsteps behind him. He glanced over his shoul- 

der and saw Miss Philips standing at the foot of 
the steps that led up to the fastnesses of the caravan. 
“Dick,” she cried with a sharp note of alarm in her 
voice, “get rid of that man.” 

A moment after Bealby heard the door shut and a 
sound of a key in its lock. He concealed his true feel- 
ings by putting his arms akimbo, sticking his legs 
wider apart, and contemplating the task before him 
with his head a little on one side. He was upheld by 
the thought that the yellow caravan had a window 
looking upon him. 

The newcomer seemed to consider the ceremony of 
introduction completed. “J done care for goff,”’ he 
said, almost vaingloriously. 

He waved his cleek to express his preference. 
“Natua,” he said with a satisfaction that bordered on 
fatuity. 

He prepared to come down from the little turfy 
erest on which he stood to the encampment. 

“’*Ere!” said Bealby. “This is private.” 

The golfer indicated by solemn movements of the 
cleek that this was understood but that other consid- 
erations overrode it. 

“You—you got to go!” 
squeak. “You get out of here. 

The golfer waved an arm as who should say: “You 
do not understand but I forgive you,’ and continued 
to advance toward the fire. And then Bealby, at the 
end of his tact, commenced hostilities. 

He did so because he felt he had to do something 
and he did not know what else to do. 

“Wan’ nothin’ but frenly conversation sushus cus- 


cried Bealby in a breathless 


” 
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tm’ry webred peel.” the golfer was saying, and then 
a large fragment of turf hit him in the neck, burst 


all about him, and stopped him abruptly. 

He remained for some lengthy moments too aston 
ished for words. He was not only greatly surprised 
but he chose to appear even more surprised than he 
was. In spite of the brown-black mold upon his cheek 
and brow and a slight displacement of his cap, he 
achieved a sort of dignity. He came slowly to a focus 
upon Bealby, who stood by the turf pile grasping a 
second missile. The cleek was extended scepterwise. 


“Replace the—Divot.” 

“You go orf,” said Bealby. “I'll chuck it if you 
don’t. I tell you fair.” 

“Replace the—Divot,” roared the golfer again in a 
voice of extraordinary power. 

“You—you go!” said Bealby. : 

“Am I t’ask you—third time? Reshpect—Roos. 
Replace the Divot.” 

It struck him fully in the face. 

He seemed to emerge through the mold. He was 


blinking but still dignified. ‘““Tha’—was intentional,” 
he said. 


He seemed to gather himself together. . . 


he discharged himself at Bealby. He came with 

astonishing swiftness. He got within a foot of 
him. Well it was for Bealby that he had learned to 
dodge in the village playground. He went down under 
the golfer’s arm and away round the end of the stack, 
and the golfer with his force spent in concussion re- 
mained for a time clinging to the turf pile and appar- 
ently trying to remember how he got there. Then he 
was reminded of recent occurrences by a shrill, small 
voice from the other side of the stack. 

“You gow away!” said the voice. 
you’re annoying a lady? 
You gow away.” 

“Nowish — ’hoy 
Pease wall wirl.” 

But this was subterfuge *\ 
Me meant to catch that boy. 
Suddenly and rather bril- 
liantly he turned the flank 
of the turf pile, and only 
a couple of loose turfs at 
the foot of the heap upset 
his calculations. He found 
himself on all fours on 
vround from which it was 7 
difficult to rise. But he » 
did not lose heart. “Boy- 
hic—scow,” he said, and { 
became for a rush { 
a nimble quadruped. 

Again he got quite aston- 
ishingly near to Bealby, and 
then in an instant was on . 
his feet and running across ai] 
the encampment after him. 
He succeeded in kicking 
over the kettle and the pat 
ent cooker without any in- 
jury to himself or loss of Z 
pace, and succumbed only 4 
to the sharp turn behind the 
end of the caravan and the 
He hadn't somehow a 

of the steps. So 
he went down rather 
heavily. But now the spirit , Vd 
of a fine man was roused. 
Regardless of the scream 
from inside that had fol- 
lowed his collapse, he was up and in pursuit almost 
instantly. Bealby only escaped the swiftness of his 
rush by jumping the shafts and going away across the 
front of the caravan to the turf pile again. The golfer 
tried to jump the shafts too, but he was not equal to 
that. He did in a manner jump. But it was almost 
as much diving as jumping. And there was something 
in it almost like the curveting of a Great Horse. 

When Bealby turned at the crash, the golfer was 
already on all fours again and trying very busily to 
crawl out between the shaft and the front wheel. He 
would have been more successful in doing this if he 
had not begun by putting his arm through the wheel. 
As it was, he was trying to do too much; he was 
trying to crawl out at two points at once and getting 
very rapidly annoyed at his inability to do so. The 
earavan was shifting slowly forward. 


T SHEN suddenly and with a surprising nimbleness 


“Can't you see 


anyone. 


sf 
ev 


second 


steps. 
thought 


T WAS manifest to Bealby that getting this man to 
I go was likely to be a much more lengthy business 

than he had supposed. 

He surveyed the situation for a moment, and then, 
realizing the entanglement of his opponent, he seized 
a camp stool by one leg, went round by the steps and 
attacked the prostrate from the rear with 
effectual but inconclusive fury. He hammered. 

“Steady on, young man,” said a voice, and 
seized from behind. He turned—to discover himself 
in the grip of a second golfer. 

Another! PBealby fought in a fury of fear. 


enemy 


he was 
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He bit an arm—rather too tweedy to feel much 
and got in a couple of shinners—alas! that they 

were only slippered shinners!—before he was over 


powered 


CUFFED, crumpled, disarmed, and panting 
A Bealby found himself watching the careful ex- 
traction of the first golfer from the front wheel. 
Two friends assisted that gentleman with a reproach 
ful gentleness, and his repeated statements that he 
was all right seemed to reassure them greatly. Alto- 
gether there were now four golfers in the field, count- 
ing the pioneer. 
“He was after 
who held Bealby. 
“Yes, but how did he get 
was gripping Bealby. 
“Feel better now?" 


this devil of a boy,” said the one 


asked the man who 


here?” 


said the third, helping the first- 


comer to his uncertain feet. “Let me have your 
cleek o° man. . You won't want your cleek. .. .” 
Across the heather, lifting their heads a little, came 


Mrs. Bowles and Mrs. Geedge, returning from their 
walk. They were wondering whoever their visitors 


could be. 

And then, like music after a dispute, came Made- 
leine Philips, a beautiful blue-robed thing, coming 
slowly with a kind of wonder on her face, out of the 
caravan and down the steps. Instinctively everybody 
turned to her. The drunkard with a gesture released 
himself from his supporter and stood erect. His cap 
was replaced upon him—obliquely. His cleek had been 
secured. 

“T heard a noise,” said Madeleine, lifting her pretty 
chin and speaking in her sweetest tones. 





She looked her inquiries. .. . 
She surveyed the three sober men with a practiced 


serious-looking 


the drunkard’s 


eye. She chose the tallest, a fair, 
young man standing conveniently at 
elbow. 
“Will you please take your friend away?’ she said, 
indicating the offender with her beautiful white hand. 
“Simly.” he said in a slightly subdued voice. “Simly 


coring. . 


VERYBODY tried for a moment to understand him 
kK, “Look here, old man, you've got no business 
here,” the fair “You'd 
come back to the clubhouse.” 
The drunken stuck to 
coring,” he said a little louder, 
“Tl think,” said a little bright-eved man with a very 


said young man. better 


man his statement. “Simly 


cheerful yellow vest—‘I think he’s apologizing. I 
hope so.” 
The drunken man nodded his head. That among 


other matters. 


The tall young man took his arm, but he insisted on 


his point. “Simly coring.” he said with emphasis 
“If—if—doneiran’' me to cor. Notome. Nottot. 
Mean’ say. Nottot tat-tome. Nottotome. Orny way 


sayin’ not-ome. No wish ‘trude. No wish ’all.” 
“Well, then, you see, you'd better come away.” 
“I ars’ you—are you tome? Miss—Miss Pips.” He 
appealed to Miss Philips. 


“Tf you'd answer him—” said the tall voung man. 


Bealby advanced 


Mighty Join you,’’ the golfer repeated 


“No, sir,” she said with great dignity and the pretty 
chin higher than ever. “I am not at home.” 

“Nuthin’ more t’say then.” said the drunken 
and with a sudden stoicism he turned away. 

“Come,” he said, submitting to support. 

“Simly orny arfnoon cor,” he said generally and per- 
mitted himself to be led off. 

“Orny frenly cor...” 

For some time he was audible as he receded, explain- 
ing, in a rather voice, the extreme 
social correctness of his behavior. Just for a moment 
or so there slight tussle, due to his desire to 
return and leave cards. 


man, 


condescending 


was a 


Ile was afterward seen to be distributing a small 
handful of visiting cards amid the heather with his 
free arm, rather in the manner of a paper chase— 


but much more gracefully. 
Then decently and in order he was taken out of 
sight. . 


EALBY had been unostentatiously released by his 
B captor as soon as Miss Philips appeared, and the 

two remaining golfers now addressed themselves 
to the three ladies in regret and explanation. 

The man who had held Bealby was an aquiline. 
gray-clad person with a caseade mustache and wrin 
kled eyes, and for some obscure reason he seemed to 
be amused; the little man in the yellow vest, how- 
ever, Was quite earnest and serious enough to make 
up for him. He was one of those little fresh-colored 
men whose faces stick forward openly. He had open, 
projecting eves, an open mouth, his cheeks were frank 
to the pitch of ostentation, his eap was thrust back 
from his exceptionally open forehead. He had a chest 
and a stomach. There, too, 
he held out. He would 
-have held out anything. 
His legs leaned forward 
from the feet. It was evi 
dently impossible for a man 
of his nature to be any- 
thing but clean-shaved. 


“Our fault entirely.” he 
said. “Cught to have 


looked after him. Can’t say 
how sorry and ashamed we 
are. Can't say how 
we are he caused you any 
inconvenience.” 


sorry 


“Of course,” said Mrs. 
Bowles, “our boy servant 
cought not to have pelted 
him.” 

“He didn’t exactly pelt 
him, dear.” said Made 


leine. . 

“Well, anyhow our friend 
ought not to have been off 
his chain. It was our affair 
to look after him and we 
didn't. . 

“You see,” the open 
young man went on, with 
the air of lucid explanation, 
“he’s our worst player. 
And he round in a 
hundred and twenty-seven. 
And beat—somebody. And 

it’s upset him. It’s not a 
bit of good disguising that 


got 





in front of her, 


slowly with his nose in the air, we've been letting him 
: extraordinarily like a small terrier drink. . We have. To 
2 : ‘ 
e. smelling at a strange dog. ‘‘I said begin with, we encouraged 
* 


him. We oughtn’t to 


have let him go. But we 
thought a walk alone might do him good. And some 
of us were a bit off him. Fed up rather. You see, 


would go on singing . 

“Anything the club 
If vou would like 

to pitech—later on in our rough beyond the pinewoods. 


he'd been singing 
He went on to propitiations. 
can do to show how we regret. 


You'd find it safe and secluded. Custodian 
most civil man. Get you water or anything you 


” 


wanted. Especially after all that has happened... . 

Bealby took no further part in these concluding 
politenesses. He had a curious feeling in his mind 
that perhaps he had not managed this affair quite so 
well as he might have done. He ought to have been 


more tactful-like, more persuasive. Te was a fool to 
have started chucking. Well, well. He picked up 
the overturned kettle and went off down the hill to 
set water. 

What had she thought of him? . 

In the meantime one can at least boil kettles. 


NE consequence of this little incident of the re 
O joicing golfer was that the three ladies were no 
content William and Bealby 
at nightfall and sleep unprotected in the caravan. And 
this time their pitch was a lonely one with only the 
golf clubhouse within call. They were inclined even 
to distrust the golf club. So it was decided, to his 
great satisfaction, that Bealby should have a certain 
sleeping sack Mrs. Bowles had brought with her and 
that he should sleep (Concluded on page 30) 


longer to dismiss 
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T HAS been night, 
but ina moment 
the red sun rolls up 


from the oily, un- 
dulating tropic Gulf, 
and it is day. Land 


ward, the yellow night 
lights grow dim; there 
is a moment of haze and 
yapor and then the city 

a pink and white city, 
with here and there a 
touch of cream and blue 

emerges from above 
the breakwater and the 
harbor front. A qnuar- 
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MON 


WN 


shoes, and eyes and ears 
yes, they will be eat- 
ing it, officers and men 
alike, before the bare 
boards, where they 
off for lunch. 
An ancient and hon- 
orable and necessary, 
but should be an obso- 
lete, institution—t hat 
of coaling ship. Twenty- 
four hours before they 
will show clean decks 
again. We know, be- 
cause only two days 
ago we filled our own 


knock 











termaster of the watch 
steps up to the officer 
of the deck and, saluting, says: “Two bells, sir.” 

“Strike two!” says the officer of the deck: and 
the quartermaster strikes them; and, striking them, 
seems also to strike a sharp double stroke from 
every other ship in the harbor: for what is hap- 
pening on ship is happening also on every 
other ship in the harbor. The double strokes echo 
all about us. 

A quartermaster of the watch steps up and, salut- 
ing, says: “Quarter past five, sir.” And the officer, 
“Tell the bugler to sound reveille.” 


one 


saluting, Says: 


And the seagoing bugler sends the morning call 
echoing up and down the passageways and across 


the quiet waters: and presently from out of ham- 
mocks, from off gratings, from under the bilges of 
triced-up boats, of the overhangs of turrets—from a 
blanket or hammock, or wherever a curled-up body 
could fit, they come rolling out—the slumberers of 
a battleship’s crew; and from other battleships, col- 
supply ships, repair ships, 
the same insistent call is 
sleepers also turning out 


liers, cruisers, gunboats, 
destroyers, and what not, 
ringing and the reluctant 
to greet the tropical morning sun. 


The Top of the Day 
ETWEEN decks the morning coffee is being served, 
B and soon up topside the stimulated watch is wash- 
Refore the torrential charge of 
lingering deck slumberer 
one, but half a 
hose division 


ing down decks. 
the hose division the last 


before, not dozen 


out: 
hig hose: and in 
battalion of scrub brushes and 
manned by barefooted lads with white trousers rolled 


is routed 
rear of the come a 


squeegees, the same 


to the knee. 

The market boat. which is the second 
Cleared away and brought to gangway, a half dozen 
Filipino stewards take position in the stern sheets, and 
may gather 


steamer, is 


away she goes to bring back what the) 
from the early morning market in Vera Cruz. 

The washed-down, scrubbed, and squeegeed planking 
is drving out. white and beautiful under the mounting 
: gear and the breakfast call. 
Below rush the men, every soul that 
reappear, and, lean 


sun, Mess sounds, 
Joyous sounds! 
is not on watch; and by and by 
ing comfortably over for’ard and ‘midship. leisurely 
pick their teeth or smoke while they descant on the 
fortunes of the city before them. 

It is ten minutes to eight. The marine band takes 
station on the afterdeck. Two bluejackets come aft 
and make fast the ensign to the jack-staff halyards. 
“Right bells!” messenger: the officer of the 
deck says “Make it so” to him and “Colors!” to the 
band. The four double and with 
the first stroke of them the band imme- 
morial two bars of our national hymn, and the two 
hoist the ensign to the truck of 


says a 
strokes ring out, 


begins the 


bluejackets slowly 
the jack staff. 

An absent-minded, and possibly a 
recruit is staring lackadaisically 
“Colors!” snaps a shipmate at him, and the young re 
cruit suddenly attention—head up. 
arms at side, and eyes on the mounting emblem. With 
the last note the flag comes into place, officers and 
resume the half- 


lonesome, young 
toward the city. 


also freezes to 


men salute, and once more loose, 
lounging bearing of the man-o’-war'’s man. 
There are half a dozen foreign 
The band plays the national 
hymn of each. Some of them—as “God Save the 
King.” “The Marseillaise,” “Die Wacht am Rhein” 


they play well; some others not so well. 


Mail from Home—65 Bags Full 


UN crews appear and begin to polish up their 
* charges: the big 14-inch turrets begin to re 
signal boys are wigwagging with their 
a squad of marines begin their 


Some of them seem to 
raw recruits; 


The band plays on. 
warships in the harbor. 


volve: 
little square fags: 
morning heliograph practice. 
work of it 


be making hard probably 


By James B. Connolly 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's Staff Photographer 


a hydroplane sails serenely by over our heads. The 
business of the day is on. 

A staff officer steps out from the Admiral’s cabin and 
word to the officer of the deck, who salutes, 
says “Aye, aye, sir.” and gives the order which casts 
loose the Admiral’s steam barge, with the two gold 
stars on its bow, from the ’midship boom, the marine 
band to the quarter-deck, six side boys and a chief 
bosun’s mate to the gangway. The Admiral appears, 
and as he nears the rail the brasses fanfare and the 
drums roll—three ruffles for an admiral—the bosun 
pipes—three long, curling, corkscrew pipes—the side 
the officer of the deck salutes, and the 
admiral, two of his staff preceding, goes ceremoniously 
over the side. He is off, as the regulations provide, to 
call on other admirals of the fleet. 

A quartermaster on the bridge has been balancing 
a long glass across the rail before him. “A steamer 
standing down from the north, sir.” he suddenly hails. 
The officer of the deck is interested. He brings his 
own long glass into play. 

“She’s raisin’ fast. Looks like a destroyer, sir,” hails 
the lookout again. 

She is a destroyer, the officer sees, and raising fast, 


Says a 


boys salute, 


with a ridge of sea water showing bone-white before 
her. “Maybe the mail runner from Galveston,” says 
the watch officer hopefully. 

And so she turns out to be, as her signal flags inform 
from Galveston with sixty-five bags 
Mail from home? Thousands 
look kindly on her as she whips her ways 
through the fleet to her anchorage. She wigwags a 
signal before yet the ripples are gone from where her 
“No ice aboard—can you let us 


us in good time 


of mail from home. 


of eyes 


anchor is dropped. 
have some?” To which the chief engineer. 
down in the bottom of the ship, upon being questioned, 
barks up: “For the mail Sure we can! 
How much she want?" 

Whereupon the mail destroyer answers: “A hundred 
Thanks. Will send our boat at once.” 


somewhere 


destroyer ? 


pounds, 


Coaling—an Ancient and Dirty Institution 


HE sun is straight overhead, the sky clear of 

I clouds, the air motionless. Ensigns, blue peters 
and signal flags droop on jack staffs and hal 
yards. From out of the stacks the black smoke comes 
straight up and then 
The shining brasses are blinding to 


drops in soot and ashes on the 
nice clean decks. 
look at; even the gray-blue war paint seems to glare 
in the sunlight. Men on watch seek the shade of the 
small boats, of the turrets, of deck houses. Men in 
bare feet step lively where their business calls for 
a traversing of metallic surfaces. A wonderful num 
ber seek to see their duty under the forec’s’le awning 
and to do it there. 

Three brutes of colliers of the new 12,000-ton type, 
looking, with their great cranes topside, more like so 
many Brooklyn Bridges than like the steamers of tra- 
dition, are tied up to as many battleships. We are glad 
it is not we who are coaling ship this day in the 
tropics. It is fifty feet from the combings to the bot 
toms of those collier hatches, and down there in those 
black pits the sun is pouring, while men from whom 
the sweat is pouring in black streams are trimming 
away, while the big dippers are scooping down and 
hoisting up and dropping a ton at a filling on to the 
ship's deck. 

And on the ships, officers and men in dungarees are 
having the problem of stowing that coal, shoveling it 
through near and far-away holes in the deck, down 


to where other men and officers in dungarees will 
be crowding it into bunkers; and the air above and 
below will be full of black dust, and clothes and 


ship up to the mark— 
2.950 tons. 
and goes with half a 
iced tea all round in the wardroom, and the 
doctor warning everybody in the mess not to 
be free with tropical fruits and vegetables from 
shore. 

Lunch comes and goes. Everything comes and goes 

everything but the heat: signals, steam barges, a 
native boat with a cargo of watermelons and whut 
look like refugees from some port to the south. The 
sritish Admiral comes and goes. We admire the way 
he does it. barge for him. No, sir; but 
a pulling barge—a shapely, shining, mahoganylike gig, 
with six boys to the oars. There are two masts, un- 
shipped in the bottom of the boat and the sail to go 
with them. Were there any wind stirring he would 
be sailing her up, but there is no wind stirring—not 
an infant’s breathful—no, sir. And so his pulling boat 
comes alongside and the officer of the deck has the 
band ready and the side boys ready and the bosun 
standing by; and he climbs up the wide port ladder 
from his pulling boat, he gets his three fanfares 
and his ruffles and his long, melancholy piping from 
the bosun. 

Sir Christopher Cradock is his name—a dignified 
name, no doubt, and surely a highly honorable one 
but the side boys call him “Chris” when he 
yond hearing. The men in the navy call almost every 
topside officer something. Sir Christopher is treated 
very honorably in his nickname. 


Too Many Mascots 
works slowly to the 


HE hot sun 
Ships’ boats come and go; 


port signals for permission to sail. 


Tunch comes glass of 


No steam 


is be- 


westward. 

A trans- 
It is granted. 
refugees from the interior of 
Mexico, crowd her rail to wave, and some perhaps to 
weep, as she passes slowly out of the harbor. 

A liberty boat, which in this case is the ship's fifty- 
foot sailing launch with a gas engine in her, returns 
with eighty lads aboard. Most of them are happy in 
their returning. It has been the first visit for most of 
them to a foreign city, and it is a wonderful, strange 


ships also. 


Her passengers, mostly 


city; but home is home—they are glad to get back 
to the ship. 

They bring souvenirs and the promise of even 
greater things. 

One clutches a bunch of ripe red bananas with 


one hand and a pineapple in the other. He has diffi- 
culty in making the transfer from the liberty 
to the ladder platform, but he refuses to loosen his 
grip of his pineapple or bananas. <A blue 
dress sold him the pineapple. 

with a bird of 


boat 
lady in a 


One glorious plumage announces 


himself when he makes the deck: “Four pesos,” and 
holds up his prize. 
“But what’s he good for—besides his looks?” 
“Him? Wait till dark comes and hear him sing. 


He only sings in the dark.” 

“Too bad you didn’t wait till dark came before you 
bought him.” 

One brings the offer of two more mascots for the 
ship. A chum ashore from off a gunboat says he can 
get him two fine billy goats. Dy’ s’pose the executive 
officer’d let ‘em come aboard? 

The executive, overhearing, 
for about one-fifth of a second. 

“We have ten dogs now,” says the executive—“not 
to mention four parrakeets and an owl, and some kind 
of a creature that shrieks like a lost soul every time 
anybody comes within ten feet of him. Tell that gun- 
boat chum of yours to take back his goats.” 


The Spirit of ‘‘Standing By’’ 


O MATTER. They have had their liberty; and 
it was the lad who could have secured the billy 
goats who so proclaimed, and went on to say 


when they had answered the roll call and were free 
of the ship again: “An’ you fellows ain’t been ashore 


considers the matter 
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yet, IT say you want to and take a peek at the 
place. More cantinas” (that’s where you get a drink) 
“than you can count, and the streets full of the full 
sized spigotties walkin’ round barefoot. And the little 
spigotty donkeys, ‘bout the size of a good big dog, with 
a spigotty weighing 200 pounds with seven or eight 
eight-quart cans o’ milk and a deckload o’ vegetables 
atop of him. And see the Plaza where all the trees 
and little plants are, with the benches, and you sit 
tin’ down and ordering your drink and your meal 
like any officer 
And watch the people pass and hear the band 
play. And take a walk around the city and 
see where our fellows shot the Navy Col- q° 
lege to pieces—and the rifle holes punched : 
in the spigotty and the plaster 
chipped off the ‘dobe walls where our, 
fellows cleared the streets with their 7 
rifles and machine guns. Wouldn’t you 
like to been in that landin’ party?’ 
“Never mind, how d'y’ know we won't 
be in the next one?” It was the lad with 
the bunch of bananas and the pineapple. 
“And how d’y’ know it won’t be somebody 
besides Mexico with her littlespigotty navy ? 
And when it comes, will we be standin’ by? 
Will we? Lemme tell you something, son 
They had been sitting down under the over- 
hang of the afterturret, but now the lad of the 
goats stood up on the clear deck where he might 
have action for his arms while he é&xplained: 
“Take this one we're on right now. If we was to 
anchor off the Battery—” v 
“But where’s the Battery?” 
“Wherever’d you ship from? Where’s the Battery? 
The next thing you'll be askin’ what city the Giants 
hail from? Well, this turret right here carries a gun 
—two of ‘em, yes—and she could anchor off the Bat- 
tery and point one of ’em straight up Broadway and 
let her go. And fourteen or maybe fifteen miles away 
—say, up the other side of the Harlem River—the 
shell from that gun’d blow up a building twenty stories 
high—if they build ’em that high up Harlem way. A 
14-inch, 1,400-pound shell, son—and she’s got ten of 
‘em aboard here, and twenty-one 5-inch boys on the 


or 
£0 


doors 


side. And they’re building battleship No. 39, son, right 
now. And she'll be bigger again than this one—twelve 
14’s. Only they won't any of ’em ever be pointed, 


straight or crooked, up Broadway.” 

“And will they be pointed straight 
street—somewhere else?” 

“I dunno, son, but you put this away in a corner o’ 
your ditty-box for quiet night readin’. If she does, 
there’s 1,400 aboard this ship, and we’re,not the only 
ship in the navy—officers and men, bluejackets and 
marines—and there’s the khaki boys ashore—and when 
the time comes we'll be standin’ by.” 

“You betcher we'll be standin’ by- 


up any other 


every cross-eyed 


and payin’ just as much for it. 
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Sonie have come with the plain 
many fine 
fo earn a 


i) ure 


wits on edge 
that the navy offers 
industrious fellow 


their 


notion chances for a 


good, good living, and 


some, indisputably, have come with the bright .hope of 
relay 


some day pointing a 14-inch gun and sending a 
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They are nearly all young, these bluejackets 
on the warships— average age about twenty-one 
years; and they come from anywhere and everywhere 
from the farms, the prairies, and the corners of city streets 


of 1,400-pound shells where they will blow something 
foreign and opposing, ship or building, whatever it 
may be, as high as the flying clouds. 


They Took Their Shells Standing 


UT no matter, all that. When the “show-down” 
B comes but few of them will turn their backs on 

the fighting. Blowing up ships and people may 
have seemed a terrible idea at first, but a few weeks 
in the community of a warship with its matter-of-fact, 
professional manner of discussing such subjects soon 
brings them around to common, seagoing notions of 
the matter. Ashore at Vera Cruz, during that first 
and second day’s fighting, standing in solid columns 
there for a while, not knowing just what was going 
to happen, but feeling to a certainty that something 
was going to happen, and that something stirring had 
to happen soon, they stood there grinning widely and 


waiting for the ball to open. It may have been their 








ranks. 
and Chester to fire just over their heads to batter the 
walls of that same War College, it made no difference. 
The ships’ gunnery was rapid and excellent—they 
knew it would be—and when the shells went whistling 


When, later, it became necessary for the Prairi¢ 


through the walls of the second story, the marines 
and bluejackets stood under the first story and let 
them whistle. Plaster and bricks from the shaken 


walls came tumbling down upon them. They ducked 
beneath the falling mortar, some of them, but they 
all took their shells standing. 
They are not the sailors of tradition, 
these battleship lads of the twentieth century. 
very man to the age he lives in—it must be 
so. The old phrase, “Drunk as a sailor,” 
meant, in most men’s minds, drunk as a 
man-o'-war’s man. I was born and 
brought up in a great seaport—Boston 
and my earliest memories are of loaf- 
ing days along the harbor front and the 
husky-voiced, roaring fellows coming 
ashore in the pulling boats from the 
men-o’-war; fine, rolling-gaited fellows, 
in from long cruises and flamingly eager 
to make the most of their short liberty. 
Great-hearted men, who gave truth to the 
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phrase—‘and spending his money like a 
drunken sailor’—and knowing, usually, but 
two inescapable obligations—to do his duty 


aboard ship and to stand by a shipmate in trouble 


ashore. Almost any of the old-time policemen of the 
large seaports can tell you many fine tales of the 


riotous hours along the water front in the old days. 

Such is the passing tradition. The present lad of 
the navy is creating a new one. For one thing, he 
no longer gets drunk—that is, he does not get drunk 
by divisions. To illustrate: 

During that greatest steaming stunt in all maritime 
history——the cruise of our sixteen battleships with their 
auxiliaries around the world—all naval records were 
broken in the number of enlisted men allowed ashore 


Every day in large foreign ports saw 4,000 of our 
bluejackets and marines allowed shore liberty. Now 


consider the case of the first foreign port where lib- 
erty was granted, Rio de Janeiro in South America; 
and what happened in Rio was what happened in 
other ports. 

It was five weeks or more since leaving home, and 
during that five weeks they had been for twelve days 
steaming along one of the hottest coasts (Brazil) in all 
the world—the tropics—and it was summertime once 
they were south of the line; and in all that time no 
chance for an enlisted man to get a drink of any 
kind of liquor—no beer or light wine even—no mat- 
ter what the intensity of the thirst which may have 
possessed him. 

Now he is suddenly thrown ashore with his pockets 
full of money. He has only to go to the paymaster and 





son of us, officers and draw pretty much all he 

men. Let topside pass pleases. By actual fig- 

the word and see ures the men of the bat- 
whether we'll be tle fleet—about 13,000 

standin’ by or not!” drew $200,000 in gold to 
. spend ashore in Rio 

That Last Desire mn $16 a man. For 

ND what kind was five or six weeks not a 

A he that spoke? drop to drink, and all 

Oh, pretty near- at once 4,000 of them 

ly an average specimen, thrown daily to roam 


twenty-one years of age 
perhaps, five feet eight 
and well made; by no¢ 
means the dullest and 
something short of the 
brightest; more boast 
ful than most, and not 
quite the man that 
would be picked by his 
division officer to carry 
through a last desper 
ate chance; a fair 
average in his entirety 
just now wishful te 
shine in the eyes of his 
mates and even more 
wishful to have the 
people back home hear 
good words of him. And 
that last desire would 
be what would finally 
earry him through. 
And that last desire 











midst of 500 
with their 
full of money, 
and no restrictions 
placed upon them, ex 
cept one: they must be 
back to their ship that 
same night! 


the 


shops 


into 
grog 


pockets 


An Observation 
WAS a passenger with 
| that battle fleet, and 
night after night I 
stood on the great stone 
quay in Rio and watched 
them returning to their 
ships. On no night did 
I see more than forty or 
fifty who might be said 
to be “soused”: 
night did I 
than a dozen or fifteen 
who had to be thrown 
into the accommodation 


on ho 


see more 








is what will carry a lot w 
of them through; that 
and the discipline of the service. And while we are 
on the subject, they are nearly all young, these blue 
jackets and marines on the warships-—average age. 
about twenty-one years; and they come from anywhere 
and everywhere—from the farms, the prairies, the cor 
ners of city streets; and they have been many things 
farm hands, carpenters, mechanics, barbers, trolley-car 
men, clerks, street loafers, high-school boys, and just 
plain boys who wish to see the world. Some are terri 
bly sophisticated in worldly ways and some so green, 
of course, that the wags have frequent chances to keep 





In the rear of the hose division come 
scrub brushes and squeegees, the same manned 
by barefooted lads with white trousers rolled to the knee 


childish innocence, it may have been their untutored 
ignorance, but when that sheet of flame, the rifle fire 
of a compactly crowded foe, first burst from the roof 
of the Naval College, and a solid squad or two of 
them went down, and following that the snipers began 
to get them in ones and twos and threes—when that 
happened there was no distressing confusion in their 


barge with the “dead 
ones,” the helpless ones who were so far gone that 


they had to be carried up the sides of their ships from 
the barge which made the last rounds of the fleet. 

Now I would like to make an observation: it is 
purely gratuitous and has little to do with the story, 
but it may be of human interest right here: I think if 
took 4,000 lawyers or doctors or authors or car 
drivers or clerks—4,000 of almost any sort from civil 
life—and locked them up so that for five or six weeks 
in a warm or a cold climate they could not get a 
drink of any kind of (Concluded on page 32 
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Passing the “Pork” 


«“ HE people will some 
day know about the 
pork barrel. All 
the golden 

distributed through out the 

land cannot much keep the barrel afloat.” 

The quotation is from a speech recently delivered in 
the House by Congressman James A. Frear of Wiscon- 
sin on the present River and Harbor Bill. Mr. Frear 
is making a determined fight against the squandering 
of millions from the National Treasury on question- 
able Government projects. Whether his prophecy is 
true remains to be seen. Its fulfillment will depend to 

a considerable extent upon the Wisconsin man’s own 

pluck. Other men have gone to Congress fully deter- 

mined to fight the pork barrel to the last ditch, and 
have lost their ardor under the frowns of influential 
members in the tacit conspiracy against 


gags 


longer 


is likely the frogs will be croaking for many years to 
come. The Trinity is being “improved” by canaliza 
tion—by open channel work and a system of locks and 
dams—in order to secure a six-foot stage from Dallas 
to its mouth. In 1902 Congress appropriated $125,000 
to start the work, and to June 30, 1913, $1,952,287 was 
appropriated for the job. It is estimated that $581,622 
more will be required to complete the project. The 
present bill carries $155,000. Last year only 60,677 
tons of freight was carried on the Trinity, and 44,862 
tons of that was saw logs and cordwood. 

Texas furnishes another illustrious example in the 


has appropriated $2,768,377. 


Getting Votes with Federal Cash 1% ™.28.m mom 


priation for next year, but the 

Senate Committee was less 
timorous and inserted an item of $100,000. Practically 
all of this good money might as well be used to make 
a bonfire. 

The upper Tennessee stands as one of the most nota- 
ble monuments to our political river and harbor sys 
tem. In 1890 the Mussel Shoals Canal, eighteen miies 
long, having eleven locks and paralleling the rapids in 
the river, was completed at a cost of $3,191,726. Last 
year $46,593 was expended for upkeep, and the tofai 
traffic was 5,520 tons. The traffic amounted to 26,878 
tons in 1906 and has declined steadily. 

Seven locks and dams have already been built on 

the Cumberland River above Nashville 





the Treasury. 

“Golden gags” is a good metaphor. It 
gives you the key to the pork-barrel 
idea. The logic of it was explained by 
Senator Tillman when, in a debate on a 
former appropriation measure, he said: 

“The whole scheme of river improve- 
ments is a humbug and a steal. But, if 
you are going to steal, let us divide it 
out and not go to complaining.” 

A Congressman once characterized the 
usual River and Harbor Bill as “a gener 
ous campaign fund drafted from the pub- 
lic treasury under another name to reelect 
members of Congress.” And this descrip 
tion fits most of the other appropriation 
bills. The post-office grabs used to be 
the most openly scandalous of all the 
pork-barrel schemes. It has not been long 
since Senator Warren put through the 
Senate an appropriation of $75,000 for a 
post-office building in a village of 381 
population, and he had close rivals in 
Smoot of Utah, Gamble of South Dakota, 
Briggs of New Jersey, and Watson of 
West Virginia in the Senate, and Cannon 
of Illinois in the House. The Republi- 
cans are famous for their raids on the 
Treasury, and now the Democrats are 
going them one better. 


‘The Most Vicious and Vulnerable’”’ 
ARREN’S performance probably 
could not be repeated now, but 
some of the projects financed by 

the 1914 River and Harbor Bill are every 








Tenn., at a cost of $2,944,000, and it is 
now proposed to construct ten more locks 
and dams at an estimated cost of $4,500,- 
000 and spend $50,000 annually for up- 
keep. In 1912 Major Burgess of the 
Engineer Corps made a study of this 
project and reported against it. Major 
Harts had reported against it two years 
before. They both said the quantity of 
freight and the population in the terri- 
tory traversed did not justify the expen- 
diture of so much money. 


How the Plate Is Passed 


N the meantime local interests and po- 
I litical fortunes combined to keep alive 

the agitation for the improvement, 
and a Nashville organization known as 
“The Boosters’ Club” conducted a cam 
paign to secure its adoption. 

In December, 1913, Major Burgess re- 
versed himself. The division engineer 
modified Major Burgess’s report and rec- 
ommended that if the work be under- 
taken, the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee should be required to foot one- 
half of the bill. Then in January of 
this year the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors at Washington held 
a hearing on the project. 

Among many Senators and Representa- 
tives from Kentucky and Tennessee who 
appeared before the board was Congress- 


man Cordell Hull of Tennessee. Mr. 
Hull presented a_ typical pork-barrel 
argument. 





bit as objectionable. Senator Burton of 
Ohio, for ten years chairman of the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and a recognized authority on water- 
ways, says the 1914 bill is “the most 
vicious and vulnerable” of all such meas- 
ures in the history of our Government. 
It is scientifically drawn, with particular 
regard to distributing a given sum over 
the largest possible number of Congres- 





Humphrey is still in Congress. 


This cartoon was printed in the Seattle (Wash.) ‘‘Post-Intelli- 
gencer’’ two years ago when the local Congressman, W. E. Hum- 
phrey, was running for reelection on a pork-barrel record. Mr. 
The cartoon represents the com- 
mon attitude of Members of Congress toward the pork barrel. 
They use success at the pork barrel as an argument for reelection 


“A hundred and fifty thousand people,” 
he said, “are in this section, and they 
have never received anything from the 
Government. I think that no section of 
people have more fully performed their 
duties to the Government, not only in 
time of peace but in time of war... . 
They have contributed a large amount of 
internal revenue from whisky and to- 
bacco. ... Now this great section of 








sional districts. Politics dominates its 

every page. The bill proper, as passed by the House, 
carried in appropriations and definite authorizations 
$43,330,404. The Senate polished it up a little, dropped 
some of the most obviously fraudulent schemes, and 
increased it to $53,683,004. 

With $6,990,000 in river appropriations in the 
Sundry Civil Bill and $32,897,871, which Mr. Frear 
says will be required to complete new projects begun, 
the River and Harbor Bill runs the Government’s 
obligations up to $93,570,875. One-third, if not one- 
half, of the money spent by the Government for river 
and harbor improvements is either wasted on use 
less projects or invested in conveniences which benefit 
only private interests and not the general public, so 
it is easy to estimate how much of the pork-barrel 
fund is squandered. 

In all, the Government has spent approximately 
$800,000,000 on rivers and harbors, and it is pretty 
generally agreed that one-third of that amount has 
been wasted. 

So much for the general indictment. Now let us get 
down to particulars. A brief without concrete facts 
gets a poor hearing, and we propose to produce some 
specific evidence to clinch our argument. 


Fetching the Gulf to Dallas 
N INTERESTING exhibit in the 1914 catalogue of 
A follies is the Trinity River in Texas. The plan is 
to make Dallas, 512 miles (by water) from the 
river's mouth, a seaport. The politicians and misguided 
business men behind the project propose to drown the 
deep baritone of bullfrogs on the Trinity’s banks with 
the roar of steamboat whistles in midstream. But it 
July 11 


Brazos from Old Washington to Waco, a distance of 
170 miles. We have spent $950,000 to date and the 
present bill carries $275,000. Official reports say “no 
commerce has yet developed,” and that the amount 
necessary to complete the work is “indefinite.” 


Where Each Ton Costs Uncle Sam $6.56 


ND then there is the Tombighee in Alabama. It is 
A known in its upper reaches, first, as the Warrior, 
and then as the Black Warrior. In the early 
days the proponents of that section of Alabama went 
before Congress and told glowing stories of how the 
expenditure of a reasonable sum of money would un- 
lock wonderful mineral and agricultural 
The Government undertook the project, and to date 
$9,151,295 has been appropriated for locks and dams 
along the Tombigbee and the two Warriors. During 
the last fiscal year $704,1SS was expended. Official 
reports indicate that the traffic last year was 163,110 
tons, all but 37,540 tons of which was logs and timber 
products. 

From a computation based upon the expenditure for 
last year, plus 4 per cent interest on the total invest- 
ment, we find that it cost the Government $6.56 for 
every ton of freight carried on this river. Excluding 
the timber products, which can be floated without 
locks and dams, the cost was $28.50 a ton. Yet despite 
this showing an appropriation of $750,000 was put into 
the 1914 bill. We have expended $3,107,784 on the 
Arkansas River, and last year the transportation of 
freight, exclusive of timber, cost the Government 
$19.51 per ton. And not very far away is the Red 
River. On this stream below Fulton, Ark., Congress 


resources. 


country, comprising 3,000,000 acres, pre- 
sents this uncompleted section of the river.” 

This plea was as fair and logical as any plea for 
“pork,” and Mr. Hull deserves no more criticism than 
most of the political beneficiaries of such appropria- 
tions. 

His activities were typical. He was spokesman 
for people back home who wanted the upper Cum- 
berland improved. And doubtless he, like a major- 
ity of the members of Congress who get their hands 
into the pork barrel, did not know for certain whether 
or not the project would be a good investment. A 
majority of the Hulls are silenced by the golden gags 
that Mr. Frear talks about. They are not sure that 
their own demands are justifiable, but they are encour- 
aged by the backing they receive from home. And 
opposition to the other fellow’s schemes is out of the 
question when a Congressman’s or Senator’s own 
project is not above suspicion. 


The Cost of the Hennepin Link 


? / SHIS story of our waterway policy would be in- 
complete if the famous Hennepin Canal, techni- 
cally known as the Illinois and Mbississippi 

Canal, were left out. 

This canal was built to provide a link in a navi- 
gable waterway from Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
sippi at the mouth of Rock River in Illinois. _ It 
was begun in 1892 and opened to navigation in 1907. 
General T. J. Henderson, a resident of the district 
which includes the canal, was chairman of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors at that time, 
and he and other proponents of the project declared 
that this artificial (Concluded on page 29) 
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Our Next President 
ERE IS A PORTION of an interview with WittiAmM RANbouru 
Hearst—translated from the Berlin “Vossische Zeitung” : 


The next President of the United States will be a man and an American, 


a worthy successor of WASHINGTON and Jerrekson, of Mavison and Monroe, of 


JAcKsoN and LINcoLN. The people ... have had enough of pusillanimous peda 
gogues and vainglorious visionaries. They have had enough of unpatriotic and 
impractical theorists, whose idea of courtesy to foreign peoples is disloyalty to 
our own. They have had enough of anemic students of the outgrown past and 
unbalanced idealists of an impossible future. 

You are exceedingly personal, Mr. Hearst. Pardon us, therefore, if 
we, too, are personal. Are we mistaken in supposing that you are 
thinking of yourself as a possible “next President” even as you libel 
the man who is President at this time? No? Well, you haven't a 
chance, Mr. Hearst. The American nation is a fairly intelligent 
nation, you see. You are, to be sure, neither a student nor an ideal- 
ist; but, in spite of all that, you haven't a chance. Stick to muddy 
journalism, Mr. Hearsr; you haven't a chance in polities. 


Is Hearst Really Wilson’s Friend? 


ied MANY EDITORS are there who, in criticizing Witson on 
his Mexican poliev—the one point on which Courier’s has ex 
pressed disagreement with him—are made uncomfortable by finding 
themselves in company with Hearst? 


‘‘Independence’’ and Journalism 


_ MOST FOLKS an independent paper is one that supports 
their side; the one that supports the other side is partisan. 
Also, there seems to be something in human nature which reacts 
against the idea of a really independent paper—a paper, that is to 
say, Which supports the better acts of a man or a party and con 
demus the less desirable ones. Perhaps it is mixed up with the uni 
versal human liking for the quality of loyalty. To interrupt a course 
of praise seems, of course, like the unpleasing trait of disloyalty. 
But is there anything else for a really independent paper to do? 
Many a paper which regards itself as independent merely contents 
itself with keeping silent about the things it cannot conscientiously 
praise. In the nature of things, a really independent paper cannot 
inspire universal affection. It is on the fence, and it is going to 
get the bricks from both sides. In spite of all the talk about an 
independent press, in spite of the great growth of the independent 
vote, the only really independent papers in this country continue to be 
the ones that have held to that rule for more than a generation, such as 
the New York “Evening Post” and the Springtield ( Mass.) “Republican.” 
The editorial page of the New York “World,” which has been for 
more than thirty years a remarkably able and virile critic of public 
affairs, has been, of intention, prevailingly Democratic. It has not 
been independent in the sense of detached regard, or disregard, of 
all parties and all leaders alike. 


The High Cost of Congressmen 
“PPASSING THE ‘PORK 


“Messing Things” is the caption below F. G. 


is the title of an article in this week's 
COLLIERS. 
Coorer’s cartoon on the opposite page. 


old style. Incidentally, it’s your pork that the politicians fry in their 


It's the same idea: polities, 


pan. Eight hundred millions have been spent by the Government 
on, rivers and harbors already—and this expenditure doesn’t serve 
to reduce taxes. Shall we go on standing for the Congressional merry 
go-round just because “it always has been done’—or shall we teach 
Congressmen, once for all, that we expect them to spend money as 
intelligently as if they were directors in a private corporation? 


A Precedent for Mexico 
N OLD AND FALSE ARGUMENT for privilege is the careless 
ness of the poor. Men say that justice cannot settle the Mexi 
can land problem because the peon will either gamble away his 
few acres or lose them for debt. But homestead exemption is a 
very good American principle. Lord Kireuener applied it in Egypt, 
where the money lenders may seize crops but not the land, farming 
implements, hut, or necessary cattle. The same thing can be done 
in Mexico if order is at length brought out of chaos. The way to 
protect the poor is to give them justice. Diaz had the lawyers 
on his side, amd they used the law to rob the peons in favor of 
the “cientificos.” This must never be done again, and homestead 
exemption is one of the precedents needed for the future. 
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Double-Dummy Lorimer 


Hk REPORTS so far given out as to the Munday-Lorimer bank 

ing failure in Chicago seem to reveal the state of affairs that is 
always found where crooked politics and sharp banking practice are 
joined together for unholy profit. The savings of many poor people 
are got hold of by means of a chain (so-called) of ‘ 
tutions”; these funds are juggled from one to another, with the in- 
siders drawing off the cream and making a few choice loans to 
themselves just before the final spill. It is the open season for some 
of these wise birds. Lorimer’s ability to weep, shake hands, kiss the 
babies, bare his warm heart, and embrace all humanity must have come 
in very handy for the work of this syndicate. What do those who 
voted to seat him in the Senate of the United States think of him 
now? What does his coworker, Editor HINMAN (now president of 
Marietta College) think of him? Lorimer seems to have been a dummy 
in business as well as in polities. There is no room for such any longer. 


savings insti- 


Looking Backward 
OW COMES the Commitiee on Franchises of the National 
Municipal League pointing out that public utilities—i. e., street 
railways, telephones, and electric and gas plants—are 





. primarily urban in character, and that, on general principles, the control of 

public functions should be localized as much as possible, in order to secure 
the interest and effective cooperation of citizens. 
This is the darkening of counsel that we must apparently expect from 
our “experts.” The solid instances of successful utility regulation in 
this country are afforded by the work of commissions organized and 
supported by the State Governments—e. g., the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin. To handle these matters by cities acting separately is 
merely to pile up confusion and multiply interminable lawsuits. This 
is the one fundamental exception to the admirable and necessary doc 
trine of home rule for our cities. These means of transportation and 
communication must be used so as to better living conditions over 
the widest possible areas. We must broaden the bases of our com- 
munity life. The report quoted above was put out by a group of 
city men only. It is time we heard from the other side. 


Illustrations That Illustrate 
So" ETIMES ONE GETS FOOLED, but generally the joy of work 
tells. Take the matter of pictures; one is sure not only that 
Gvorce pu Maurier understood the people he was drawing when he 
illustrated his own novels, “Peter Ibbetson” and “Trilby’—one feels 
sure, too, that he enjoved visualizing them and presenting them to his 
readers. One is sure that CreiksuaNnk enjoved his Dickens, or he could 
never have made Little Nec. and Davin and Mr. Pres wick half so 
humorous or half so-heart-grabbing. But speaking of Dickens reminds 
us that the real subject of this paragraph is the illustrations drawn for 
I. Gi. Wenus’s “Bealby.” There is something Dickensian about these 
pictures too—the tousled boy and the pompous upper servants, the 
Lord Chancellor (most pompous Englishman of all), the jaunting 
ladies, the rejoicing golfer. We have seldom seen illustrations, al 
ways excepting Du Macrirer’s, which so naturally and artfully express 
those things which the author expresses in his different media. 
Hexry Raveicgu evidently believes in Mr. Wetus and in Mr. Wetus’s 
characters. And this brings us back to the starting point—the joy of 
work. For Mr. Raveiu tells us that *Bealby” is the best story he ever 
illustrated. That, of course, is a matter of opinion, but it is certain 
that it has something to do with his making such good pictures. 


The Difference 
HAT YALE( BY INCHIES)-IARVARD boat race stirred up 


again fanatical American worship of the result itself. 
first time in seven vears Harvard was gloriously defeated after a glori- 


For the 


ous struggle, but the headlines read as if the crimson crew had flunked 
out and proved unequal to the occasion. From Froissarr to the un 
known Western chronicler who declared that “life ain’t so much in 
holding a good hand, but in playing a poor hand well,” men of 
chivalry have always held that the contest was the proof of worth 
amd valor, no matter how the victory went. The gamblers have 
always stuck by the result—that the six-spot turned up, that Faro’s 
nose got under the wire ahead of Roulette’s, is the sum of their 
simple wisdom. That is the difference between chivalry and gam 
bling, Any Harvard 
losophy is! But the truth stands nevertheless. 


graduate can tell vou how consoling this phi 
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The Bible as a Newspaper Serial 


ee A NEWSPAPER to reprint a “best seller,” a chapter or 
two to the issue, is no journalistic novelty. Yet, oddly enough, 
the idea of publishing in serial form the best. seller of all best sell 
ers is an experiment so unusual that it is attracting wide pub 
licity. If you haven't happened to notice the statistics, you may 
not know that the book which leads all others in sales is the 
Bible. Editor W. W.°Fotsom of Hope, Ark., is reprinting this 
Rest of Books in his “Gazette,” a chapter a week. To date 
lhe has completed the publication of the Four Gospels, and the 
feature has proved so popular that the 


The Man Who Made Money Out of It 


NE NOVEMBER NIGHT Joun Nance went to Spokane from 
his home in the outskirts and bought three one-gallon jugs, one 
of whisky and two of alcohol. He consumed all the whisky on the 
way home (all he didn’t spill), and once there set to work with his 
brother Mirrcu on the two gallons of alcohol. In the drunken quarrel 
which soon broke out Joun was instantly killed, and his brother Mire 
was placed on trial for the crime. Here is part of a letter about it 
which we have received from Joun A. Hovusron of Spokane: 
Yesterday I sat in the court where MitcnH NaANce is on trial for murder. 
By his side sits his wife, bowed with grief, 








other day he notified the Little Rock Board 
of Trade that if he lives long enough (he 
is now seventy-six) to reprint the New 
Testament in its entirety he will then 
hegin to reprint it a second time. Not 
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so very long ago the library table in an 
American farmhouse sitting room used to 
display only a patent-medicine almanac, 
a copy of the “Weekly Tribune,” and a 
family Bible. In recent vears the R. F. D. 
has weighted down the red tablecloth 
with a variety of other reading matter. 
Has it befallen that, to make room for 
numerous magazines, dailies, and novels, 





the bulky, brass-bound Bible has been 
relegated to the table’s lower shelf, where 
a thin Javer of dust is settling on its 
cover? If so, Editor Fousom is restor- 
ing in Hope the oid order of life cele- 
brated in an ode to “Kansas, 1897": 
When the cares o’ day is done 
On the plains o” Kansas 
Aw’ the kids begin to vawn, 
Sleepy like, in Kansas, 
Farmer wipes his glasses blurred; 
Reads a chapter o° the Word; 
Then kneels down and thanks the Lord 
That he lives in Kansas. 


The Humor of the Very Rich 


pe i LITTLE WHILE AGO the 
country was agitated by a_ report 
that Morron F. PLANT, a multimillionaire 








while in his arms coos and plays his infant son, 
born since its father’s arrest. Only one more 
victim of this hellish traffic, but to my last day 
I will remember that little family—the father 
on trial for killing his brother, the wife and 
mother crushed and numbed with grief, the baby 
wondering why its daddy is so solemn-—and 
whisky did it all. But why not make the man 
who manufactured the whisky and the man whe 
sold it also suffer for the murder of JOIN NANCE? 





The liquor was purchased from a saloon 
keeper in Spokane who blatantly adver 
tises: “If your children need shoes 
don’t buy booze.” And vet we do not 
feel as bitter against this saloon keeper 
as toward the man who supplies him 
with bad whisky. 
highly respected citizen whose wife is 





Probably he is some 


one of our best people and whose 
check book is at the service of so-called 
charity. The law may better conditions 
in some respects, but whether it is bad 
“booze” or poisonous patent medicines 
that are dispensed, the only way really 
to accomplish anything is to bring shame 
into partnership with the man who makes 
money out of it. 





For Some Painter 
AVE YOU EVER SEEN a wreck 
ing gang at work repairing dam 
age done by a washout? Have you ever 
seen the train moving forward through 
the curtain of black night, a flat car 








(a railroad, steamboat,etec., magnate), was 
to marry the divorced wife of a restau: 
rant manager. An interview was se 
cured and this statement given out by 
the great one: “Yes, I am going to be 
married, and its my own business.” 





Within three days there- 
after the following item appeared in the press reports of the 
New Haven investigation : 

Chief Counsel Fo_k read an affidavit from Dr. Frank W. HvuGHLeTT of 
Groton, Conn., to the effect that Morton F. PLAN?T is suffering from heart com 
Plications and high blood pressure, and that his health would not permit his 
coming to Washington to testify. 

We have been waiting ever since for the “Financial Chronicle” or 
some other of those papers to tell us how exquisitely funny this is. 


That ‘‘American Novel ’’ 


AS IT CHATEAUBRIAND who said that no one could be a 

fair judge of foreign literature? If it wasn't, it was somebody 
else as good or better than Cuareaverianp, and his point was well 
taken. One is reminded of this by Grorg Branpes’s visit to America 
and his remarks upon our literature. It appears that, of living Ameri- 
can novelists, Jack LONDON takes first place because he is so typically 
“American.” Fairly near him stand Uvron Sinciarr and the late 
Frank Norris. At this stage the learned editor of the “Nation” re- 
minds us of Mr. ArNoLtp Bennerr, who, in his flying visit to our sleep- 
ing cars, named Trueopore Dreiser and Professor Ronert Herrick as 
our leading novelists. Why is it that we stand for being told things that 
are not true about our books, on condition that they be told by people 
Who haven't had a chance to learn the facts in the case? And who are 
our leading writers anyway, and what makes them “American” in style 
or spirit? We hope some of our readers will regard this as a refer- 
endum and will send us in their ballots. Also their reasons. 


| 








Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


— . ——————— 


first, followed by an engine whose head 


Messing Things light throws into boldest relief the sil 


honette of a trainman perched on the 
flat car, flag in hand, ready to warn the 
engineer when he must stop his train 
on the chasm’s brink? Perhaps not; certainly the painter has not. 
Yet where could he find a more actual or more impressive subject ? 








Flowers and Feminism 


HOME is not really a home unless it has growing flowers about 

it. It may be an uncommonly good house, but it stops right 
there. We have precious little use for folks who have grounds round 
about them which they keep through all the warm weather innocent 
of any touch of color. They may not lie, steal, cheat, or abuse their 
children, but just the same there is something lacking in that sort 
of person. We like to recall the days when our grandmothers thought 
it as essential to have a plot filled with snapdragon, sweet William, 
and mignonette as to have a spare room with wall mottoes. They 
understood the part flowers can play in life. Fortunately that race 
of women has not wholly died out. There are still dooryards which 
flame with color. There is still twining honeysuckle enriching the 
air. There are still roses running riot—white, vellow, red—the one 
never-to-be-supplanted blossom. And, best of all, there are still women 
tending this family with loving care: tirelessly stooping to plant and 
transplant, to weed, to prune, to train, to pluck. The world cannot 
spare them. Their sisters who find no zest in life except in clamoring 
for a ballot and a private latchkey might well pause sometimes to con 
sider the lilies. The woman who does not love to fuss with flowers 
will never be the best sort to plan model tenements. Far sounder in 
fundamental instincts is the little slum girl whose searing day in 
the sweatshop is a shade more bearable once she has watered the 
geranium in the tin can at the window of her dingy room 
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The Story of the Ten Associates 


Three and a half years ago Ten Men of great affairs 
organized the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 

They were ten men of character and standing in the 
community—Men whom you can readily look up 
through your Banker or any Mercantile Records. 

Each in his respective line was a leader and many had 
won national reputations. 

Each had builded solidly and enduringly upon the firm 
foundation of business integrity and fair profits. 
They said, ‘“‘Let us pool our resources; our manufactur- 

ing, merchandising and general business experience.”’ 


They said, “‘Let us pool our capital—$20,000,000 if it 
is needed.”’ 
They said, “Let us be content for a period with no 


profits, and, at best, small profits.”’ 

They said, “‘Let us combine with our own experience 
the best engineering talent—the most expert knowl- 
edge—that the automobile field has developed.”’ 

They said, ‘Let, us build a motor car and a company 
that will outlive each and all of us.” 

They said, “Let us build slowly and well—let us build 
the highest quality at the lowest price.” 


The PQ@IGE of Yesterday 


The Ten Associates made 300 Paiges three years ago. 
This year they will build 13,000. 

Paige sales have increased 167.9 per cent in the last 
two years. 






PAIGE 


“36” Glenwood Model—Gray 
Davis Large Unit Electric Sy = 
and complete equipment. 


$1275 


Paige “25” - 110-inch wheel 
base, fully equipped . 


With electric lighting and starting—$975. 





This is the greatest growth in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry for the past two years. 


In three years Paige employes have grown from a mere 
handful of workmen to a veritable army. 


In three years Paige dealers have increased from 39 
to 1026. 

In three years the Paige has grown from a small leased 
plant to the present mammoth factory with a capac- 
ity of 25,000 Paige cars a year. 

In three years Paige sales have grown from $44,000 to 
$1,250,000 a month. 

Today the Paige-Detroit is operating (as it always has 
operated) on ample capital backed dollar for dollar 
by tangible assets. 

There is no issue of ‘good-will’ or preferred stock on 
which dividends must be earned. 

There is not a dollar’s worth of bonded indebtedness 
upon which interest must be paid. 

The Ten Associates are putting Paige dividends back 
into the Paige car. 

The astounding growth of the Paige undisputably 
proves Paige quality. ‘The Public does the buying. 
The Public, alone, must determine whether sales 
shall increase or decrease. 

So the story of the Ten Associates—the story of the 
Paige—is more than the victory of ten men. 

It is the triumph of a great principle—the principle of 
sound judgment, of sound, conservative business. 





Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The PAIGE of 1915 


The Paige ‘36’ is, in many ways, a contradiction of 
so-called ‘‘Price Class’ standards. In and on the 
Paige are mechanical principles and equipment 
found in no other cars below the $3000 mark. 
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point of excellence that has earned them a reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘unusual’’ motor car values. 

The Paige of 1915 1s a Paige of still greater refinement—still 
greater development— yet, the price remains unchanged. 

Consider the following features carefully. You will 
find that they measure up to the Paige standard— 
“The. best of automobile engineering practice— 
regardless of cost.”’ 


The Ten Cardinal Points of PAIGE Supremacy 


the noiseless chain is 15% more efficient than 
gears and maintains a mechanical efficiency 
of 98%. It costs twice as much as timing 
gears; and this principle is almost exclusively 
confined to the high priced field. 

Cork Insert Multiple Disc Clutch 
This type is admittedly the most expensive 


and most efficient. It is found almost in- 
variably on highest priced cars. The Paige 


“The best of automobile engineering practice—regard- 
less of cost’”—that has been the keynote of Paige 
construction. And—by rigidly adhering to this 
principle—Paige cars have been developed to a 


the most expensive and efficient built. It 

positively eliminates over-heating and it is 

established that this radiator requires less 

re-filling than any other. The highest 

Priced Cars—Pierce-Arrows—Fiats and ‘ 
Locomobiles—equip with the Mayo. 


Paige Motor 
Paige motors have earned a reputation that 
is absolutely unassailable. ‘Io appreciate 
this power plant you must ride behind it— 
up hill, down dale, through heavy, clinging 
sand roads and over smooth, oiled boule- 
vards. Under all conditions, the Paige 
motor runs smoothly, silently and willingly. 
This motor is the crowning achievement of 


Stewart Carburetor 


We believe the Stewart Carburetor the 
most efficient obtainable. 





the Paige engineers—the result of years 
of development and experiment. 


Rear Axle 


clutch runs in oil, and its velvety action 
relieves transmission, universal, axle and 
bearings from sudden and excessive strains. 


It is simplicity 
itself in construction—noiseless and posi- 
tive in action under all weather conditions. 
There is but one adjustment—a lever on 













the dash. ‘This adjustment facilitates the 


Our axle is built with excess strength; and ‘ 
strictest economy in gasoline. 


the experience of Paige owners proves that 
it has been remarkably free from trouble. 
It is the floating type. ‘There is no noise of 

gears—no hum when 


Gray & Davis Large Unit Electric System 
Paige is the only car below $3000 stand- 
ardly equipped with the large unit Gray 
& Davis system. The smaller unit system 


Ease of Operation 


The accelerator pedal is smooth acting and 

































: ‘ is designed for cars in the Paige "price class, steady. ‘The lighting switch on the dash 
-~ the car is running 20 \; 7 : : 
but we adopted the large and more expen- permits the turning off and on of the head- 
miles per hour—no roar . . “ag ign ee a Bae tes é . re . 
Rr a ine 40 sive unit because it charges quicker—has a lights and dimmers. The driver has a 
$s go ; ; ar . 
e. going larger storage battery capacity—and, in its clear view of the speedometer; gasoline 


application on the Paige, uses less current in 
starting. ‘This is a distinct “over value.” 


Noiseless Chain Drive gauge, and ammeter. 


The noiseless chain drive 
for magneto, cam and 
pump shafts of the Paige 
motor is the greatest sin- 
gle factor in the elimi- 
nation of mechanical 
noise. Engineers assert 


Beauty and Luxury 


In beauty of design; in dignity and luxury, 
The Paige oiling system is automatic, re- the Paige is a true aristocrat. The design 
quires no watching or adjustment, and is is a full stream line body with crown fend- 
designed to make the motor as free as pos- ers. Deep comfortable cushions, side and 
sible from carbonization. With this system back, insure the easiest possible riding over 
it is absolutely impossible for a Paige even the roughest country roads. The ton- 
motor to smoke. neau is big and roomy; there is ample room 


Mayo Radiator in the driver’s compartment. 
TheMayohoney comb radiator is admittedly The Last Word in Equipment 

Large unit Gray & Davis electric lighting 
and starting system; silk mohair top; Jiffy 
side curtains and top boot; rain-vision ventilating 
windshield built into body ; Stewart revolving dial 
speedometer; famous Gray & Davis twelve-inch 
electric head lights, parabolic de- 
sign, equipped with dimmers, three- 
inch ruby electric light at rear; de- 
mountable rims, one extra; adjust- 
able foot rest; nickel robe rail; tire 
iron; tire carriers; non-skid tires 
on rear; license bracket; electric 
horn; pump jack; tools and tire 
repair outfit. 


Oiling System 











Send for the book- 
let: “The Story of 
the Ten Associates” 


PLL DAs 
In Behalf of the Eagle 
AR be it from us to maintain a vindictiwe or a 
F malignant spirit. But a threat with us is the 
same as a promise not to be broken. 

Hence it is that in behalf of these exuberant dis- 
patches we have challenged Hurlingham for a return 
polo battle next June. Our picked line-up stands with- 
out the chance for a change-—viz.: No. 1, Tyrus Ray- 
mond Cobb: No. 2, James Thorpe; No. 3, John Frank 
lin Baker; No. 4, Charles Edward Brickley. 

If this line- 
i. e.: No. 1, Cornelius McGillicuddy : No. 2, the 1. W. W.; 
No. 3, Gunboat Smith; No. 4, John J. MeGraw. 

In any event England is fairly warned. 














Awarding Comfort 
* Do not fear criticism. Shakespeare, Keats, Milton, By- 
ron, Burns and others were ridiculed in their day, denounced 
as doggerel writers and tiresome persons. Greene called Shake- 
speare an upstart crow; Jeffrey called Wordsworth hopeless ; 
Keats was killed by criticism.’’— Ella Whee e- Wilcox ) 
HADE of cach immortal bard, 
= You who roam dim glades of pain, 
Dreaming still the way is hard, 
Thinking that you wrote in vain— 
Shed your sable coat of grief, 
Take the sleep that you have earned; 
For 1 bring to your 
relics 
Respite 


stings 


for the 
that 
burned. 
Take your rest 
forget it 
Stalk no more 
the Anguished 
Way: 
Back upon your troubled brow 
Let the laurel hold its sway; 
You should worry—you should fret— 
Let the carping critics be— 
Think of what I've penned—and yet 
They have even roasted ME! 


The International Lesson 
B ISN’T raining rain to me,” sang a certain diminu- 


now; 


tive watcher at the windowpane: “it’s raining roses 

That, at least, Way to view a day 
The international carnival so far has done 
it has rained us at 
much-needed As a sportive 
were becoming entirely too self- 
satisfied and chesty. We couldn't lamp the next con 
tender in sight with a Lick Telescope. We were begin- 
ning to exude egotism from every open pore. Too much 
victory is as bad for an individual or a clan as an 
overdose of defeat. It is inclined to breed carelessness, 
overconfidence, arrogance, and other kindred ills. 

Now we have discovered that there are other entries 
in the field. We have discovered that after all we 
are not the whole show, including the menagerie, the 
pink lemonade, the peanuts, the hard blue seats, the 
three-ringed circus, and the concert after the same. 

All of which has brought on exactly the shaking up 
that was needed. It was not our bad luck but our 
good fortune that Pngland was at last able to rise and 
give us something to fight for that required an expan 
sion of our skill and courage. We were on the verge 
of taking a long, slothful sleep. But the reveille of 
defeat has lifted us again and sent us back to the bat- 
tle. In behalf of which England deserves our heart- 
felt and extended thanks. 


Forewarned 
[‘ ENGLAND persists in her reckless policy of lifting 


down.” ix one 
of shadows. 
something more than rain defeats 
the same time a 


commonwealth we 


lesson. 


all our cups, we'll dispatch the Colonel over next 

summer with a set of golf clubs and a polo mallet 
In addition to this we may enter him as a relay team 
against Oxford and let him plunge into the ocean dis 
guised as a yacht. There’s nothing like having an ace 
in the hole when it’s set to round out a royal flush. 
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Pickups 
By Grantland Rice 


ACAI ) éx 
The Cry of Uncle Sam 


(In the wake of the Oxford relay team, the golf 
invasion, and the Albionic return of the Polo Cup) 


ISK, Revere, from your grave of glory! 
R Come, O Washington, from your duat! 
My eye ia black and my beak is gory, 

Left by those whom | gave my trust. 
Once I was there with the crown eternal, 
King at large of the Ruling Push, 
But thrown at last from the clan supernal, 
Back I drift to the waiting Bush. 


Come, Old Hickory, to the clover! 
Rise, O phantom of john Paul Jones! 
Show ‘em the way that you put it over 
Back in the years which the dead past owns; 
Show ‘em the old-time combination, 
Stuff that made us the Only Bet; 
Come to me in my degradation, 
Lift me out of this Clasa B set. 


Take me back to the old-time legion, 
Back to the days of a Batting Eye; 
Far away from this morbid region, 
Frittered up with the Alibi; 
Was Concord staged in a vanished border? 
Was Bunker Hill but a myth and dream? 
Arise, yo ghosts of the ancient order! 
IT ain't used to a Losing Team. 


The Lion Returns 

PPARENTLY there are certain concrete limits that 
must be observed in goading a harassed Lion. 
The Eagle, enjoying a picnic, wasn’t satisfied to 
play it safe. England absorbed her sportive rebuffs 
passively enough until America sent a young amateur 
golfer joy riding over the prostrate forms of Vardon 
und Ray. This last blow 
might be mixed metaphored 
us the ultimate straw. That 
unexpected stroke hit the 
Lion in a highly vulnerable 
spot and effectually ended 
his siesta. He has been 
quite a different beast ever 

since. 

Since Ouimet’s victory last 
fall America’s long string 
of conquests has sagged badly. Save the lone triumph 
of Jay Gould over Hovey, the Eagle has known no 
manna in the wilderness save the husks of defeat. 

Oxford took home our star relay trophy. Our 
golfers were driven headlong into the sea. And on top 
of this a discouraged Engtish polo team came over and 
replevined the polo cup. Shelves that were once 
silver-shining with the trophies of the chase are now 
beginning to assume the bleak, bare aspect of dust- 
covered cedar planks. In no case has there been even 
the slightest opening for an alibi. Of the three events, 





two were contested here 
upon our native soil. 
The polo triumph was 


At the start the 
ig Four lagged and were 
overwhelmed. At the finish 
they rose and fought glori 
ously—fought with all the 
skill and magic and cour- 
age of their best days—and 


decisive. 





1914 
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Illustrated by F. G. Cooper 
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Poet’s Union became acclimated to Hard Times and 

two meals a week, so one year is the same as another. 
Poetry may not pay, but it’s one grand little condi- 

tioner against the assaults of Old Doe Trouble. 


Ouimet’s Status 


““WUST what is Mr. Ouimet’s golfing status now?’ 
queries a reader. A trifle blurred as to once 
prevalent heroics, but it is still the status of a 


first-class amateur who took a week off and ventured 
far beyond his class, only to return at the first opening 
to his own set. 

From the start Ouimet was sent on a hopeless quest. 
He was outclassed before he set foot upon Sandwich 
and Vrestwick. Lifted to such dizzy heights by one 
week of inspiration, his corresponding fall seemed 
greater than it really was. 

But while shorn of most of his glory. 
take away from him the fact 
108 holes, he set the pace for a 
that as a twenty-one-year-old 
a British attack to 


no one can 
that for six rounds, 
Vardon and a Ray: 
amateur he repulsed 
which his country’s best) pro 


fessional talent had made but feeble resistance. 
And that’s still something. 


On Cruelty to Animals 


H, children, do not erer swat 
O The Rhino on the snout; 
Oh, do not kick the Tiger's shins 
Or pull his whiskers out. 


Bad Johnny Harvard went and slapped 
The Bulldog on the wrist; 

And then his Uncle Sammy gave 
The Lion's tail a toiat. 


And now with patches on their pants 
They're roosting up a tree, 

And both are just as sorry as 
They both know how to be. 

So, children, when you start to give 
The clephant a slam, 

Just look at Johnny Harvard, 
ind lamp your Unele 


Greed and the Game 
says Ban Johnson, 


Ld . ” 
HE greed of ball players, 
“is wrecking the game.” This is partly true. 


But joined with the greed of the player is the 
greed of certain magnates, and the combination cer- 
tainly isn’t doing the game any good. 

With so much money pouring in it was easy enough 
to see the tangle ahead. It was inevitable that the 
cupidity of all involved would some day be aroused 
Sport is sport after all. When it gets to be 
cent business it is no longer sport. The arrival of the 
Feds for the time being has helped the player—but not 
the game. The Feds entered the field not as sportsmen 
but as business men with visions some day of absorb 
ing their share of the kale. 


dear, 
Sam, 


7 per 


Unless conditions are 
changed, both magnate and 


player will wake up some 

tine morning and find every 

thing in wonderful order 

barring the turnstiles, which 

will be coated with rust 
G through lack of use. 








yet were beaten. The Lion 
was no longer a skulker in the jungle. He was again 
King of Beasts. Three crushing defeats in a row frame 
something between heaven and earth that Uncle Sam's 
philosophy had never dreamed of. The home realm of 
the Eagle is up above—not down below. Second place 
ix no spot for the Stars and Stripes. But the answet 
is written in the records of to-day—not yesterday. No 
wonder our Uncle Samuel is waiting with feverish in 
terest for Mr. McLoughlin to pick up a tennis racket 
and for a certain white-winged boat to ride surf and 
winds. It is all he ean do to restrain himself until 
the next dish arrives. He isn’t accustomed to his 
enforced diet of early summer, and he never will be. 


The Lean Epoch 
Ts Fest 


picked a lean, gaunt vear to launch a 


rprise. It has been a depressing epoch 
for all rieties of turnstiles that are oiled by 
the kale. So thuy have suffered heavily with organ- 


ized baseball, 
been but one 
thousand six 


and with everything else. There has 
immune division of humanity. Seven 
hundre! and fifty-four ugo the 


\ 


years 


Looking Forward 

CTOBER is still several gray and dusty leagues 
QO on beyond us, but even this far away it still 

seems to present a familiar, well-remembered 
make-up. We seem even here to have a hazy impres 
sion of a Mr. Mathewson, a Mr. Tesreau, and a Mr. 
Marquard throwing baseballs at a Mr. Collins, a Mr. 
Baker, and a Mr. McInnis. 

And there is already the advance detonation of 
something large and round meeting a baseball squarel) 
on the trade-mark. 

There may be something new beneath the sun, but 
not. in the vicinity of our world-series enterprises. 


a Ry next! 
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i California’s Volcano in Action 


~~ 


ASSEN PEAK of the Sierra Nevada Range in northern California gases until enough pressure was generated to blow the plug ont The 
4 is here shown in one of her most violent eruptions since the re thunderheadlike column of smoke rose to a height of something like 
yy cent awakening of the ancient crater. The photograph in the circle 5.000 feet and a shower of ash and stones fell from it é 
Was snapped three minutes after the cloud of smoke began to show A mountaineer named Lance Graham, a member of a party of eight 
and the large one was taken ten minutes later. The suddenness of on the peak at the time, was severely injured by falling cinders 
de this outburst, typical of many, is supposed to have been due to a and another mountaineer was driven temporarily insane. Two new 
7 4 caving in of the sides, which plugged up the crater and confined the craters, a mile from the main hole, opened on the same day, June 14 * 
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Miss Katherine Masson, sponsor for the America, could not break the champagne bottle, so Lieut. Porte used a hammer on it A n A irboat Built to Fit 
= 4 TF 8 Across the Atlantic 


HE greatest achievement dreamed of by flying 

men will be realized if the plans of Lieutenant 
J. C. Porte do not fail. Porte, with the financial 
backing of Rodman Wanamaker, is going to at 
tempt to fly across the Atlantic in an airboat, the 
America, the christening of which is seen in the 
photograph above. The machine is the most re 
markable seaplane ever built. It weighs 5,000 
pounds, is 72 feet from tip to tip, and will carry 
supplies for the entire journey. It can alight and 
rise at sea. The hull is fish-shaped and its cockpit 
contains a bed on which the pilots can rest. Porte 
expects to fly from Newfoundland to Ireland in 
244 hours. His companion will be George Hallett. 
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Symbolizing the Wisconsin Spirit on 
the New Madison Statehouse 


T is not difficult to guess the name of height, and is large enough to appear 
the tilted bronze lady in the circle life size when viewed from the park 
when you hear that she symbolizes the below. It is the work of Daniel Chester 
tadger spirit and that she is being French. The dome is 287 feet high, the 
hoisted to a pedestal on the dome of fourth highest in the world, being 
Wisconsin’s new Capitol, which is shown overtopped by St. VTeter’s in Rome, 


in the photograph above. “Forward” the Duomo of Florence, and the Na 

is about the only name that could tional Capitol at Washington. The 

have been given her. The placing of the building will cost $6,000,000. It is by , 

statue on the dome was one of the finish no means the costliest State capitol Miss Forward 


ing touches given the building, which is in the country, but it rivals the best of starts upward 


to be completed in the next few weeks. theminbeauty. It makes Madison a con- 
The statue is a little over fifteen feet in spicuous spot on the architectural map. 
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Mexico and Wilson 





Comebacks and Compliments 














MINMIUMMMUMMMEE 


OLLIER’S doesn’t like the President’s 
+ Mexican policy. Will CoLLier’s please 
enlighten us as to what the President’s 
Mexican policy is?—Portland (Me.) 
ELarpress. 

+ 

The President has had no stronger, no 
more consistent, and no more disinter- 
ested supporter than CoLLier’s WEEKLY. 
We believe that Co.urer’s has been of 
greater service to the Administration 
than all the so-called Administration 
organs in the United States combined. 
Every policy of the President has re- 
ceived its approval, but of late it has 
come to believe that his methods are un- 
wise and that some of his ideals are im- 
practical—Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican. 


+ 


Mark Sullivan tells us that “a man in 
public life, who is probably the most in- 
telligent and powerful friend of the 
Administration in the country, spoke the 
other day, in confidence, of Wilson’s 
Mexican course as a tragedy of errors.” 
A man capable of taking advice, as Mr. 
Wilson apparently is not, would never 
have come into this great tragedy.—Waco 
(Tex.) Times-Herald. 


+ 


It must be pretty hard to find argu- 
ments in support of his party when an 
editor is ready to use such unworthy 
stuff in his effort to discredit the Presi- 
dent. It is a pretty cheap grade of par- 
tisanship.—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


+ 


“Huerta’s house of sand is crumbling, 
says CoLiier’s WEEKLY. Well, the old 
man seems to have absorbed some of 
it into his constitution.—Washington 
(D. C.) Post. 


” 


+ 


President Wilson’s friendliest and 
most sympathetic critic in all American 
journalism is probably Mark Sullivan 
editor of CoLLIeR’s WEEKLY. Sullivan 
has fought the President’s battles in sea- 
son and out. Therefore what Sullivan 
says may be considered the word of an 
Administration partisan. If he has preju- 
dices—and, Heaven knows, he has—they 
are prejudices favorable to Mr. Wilson 
—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 


+ 


One of the most ardent worshipers at 
the Wilson shrine has been CoLLier’s 
WEEKLY. ... But it has at last been 
forced to abandon its servile attitude.— 
Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram. 


+ 


And now Co..ier’s finds fault with the 
President’s Mexican policy. That isn’t 
fair. Wait until we can all learn what 
the policy is.—Boston (Mass.) Journal. 


+ 


Mark Sullivan in his “Comment on 
Politics” in CoL_tier’s WEEKLY curiously 
reflects the marked change public senti- 
ment has been undergoing. From an 
idolatrous worshiper at the feet of the 
National Administration, Editor Sullivan 
has become a study in half-suppressed 
criticism.—Salt Lake City (Utah) Repub- 
lican. 


+ 


That most interesting political maga- 
zine of the country, CoLLier’s WEEKLY, 
has assumed an attitude toward the Wil- 
son Administration that is entirely hyper- 
critical, not to say hypocritical, and very 
far away from the usually just and in- 
dependent position assumed by the edi- 


‘tor, Colonel Mark Sullivan.—Shreveport 


(La.) Journal. 


+ 


We cannot resist further reference to 
the continued phenomenon of CoLLtER’s 
hostility to the Wilson Mexican program. 

. COLLIER’s continues to put the clear 
white calcium on contemporary history. 
—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 


+ 


CoLuier’s WEEKLY comes out this week 
With a flat-footed position that Wilson’s 
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Mexican policy is wrong. The policy is 
devious and “wobbly,” according to many 
critics, but it remains for CoLLier’s to 
appeal to Southern Democrats to heed 
in Wilson’s practical encouragement to 
Villa a situation similar to an uprising 
of the negroes in the South for a parti- 
tion of the plantations.—Wichita (Kas. ) 
Eagle. 
+ 


For a periodical which has shown itself | 


a friend of liberal causes, COoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY is strangely illiberal in its treat- 
ment of Villa and the agrarian revolt 
now going on in Mexico... It might even 
be accused of insincerity and a desire, 
which no Progressive ought to feel, to 
discredit President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, right or wrong.—San Francisco 
(Cal.) Bulletin. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
“It is undoubtedly true,” to use your 
mild statement of the case, “that the 
land tenure in Mexico constitutes a grave 
economic wrong, which ought to be reme- 
died.” But pray tell us, dear Sapiency, 
if it would have involved any the less 
“A Tragedy of Errors” to have aided the 
Huerta way of perpetuating that grave 
“economic wrong” than “to help the 

Villa way of changing it”? 
J. M. PICKEL. 
+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY, which has never re- 
frained from giving President Wilson 
full meed of praise, has furnished one of 
the severest criticisms of the Administra- 
tion for its handling of the Mexican im- 
broglio. .. The Democrats have a de- 
fensive campaign before them that may 
well cause them to worry, and they may 
be very much mistaken if they think they 
are going to meet a divided foe every- 
where. They have very little to point 
with pride to, and they have much to 
apologize for.—Portland (Me.) Press. 


+ 


The incessant and tiresome harping of 
Mark Sullivan in CoLurer’s on the vil- 
lanies of Villa, with the aim of discredit- 
ing President Wilson’s Mexican policy, 
scarcely does credit to Mr. Sullivan’s 
journalistic candor. Mr. Sullivan ignores 
the plain truth that the United States 
is not concerned with Villa’s “past.”— 
Columbia (S. C.) State. 


+ 


We think CoLtrer’s is right in insisting 
that the President’s refusal to recognize 
Huerta was not, as many believe, a nega- 
tive act, or keeping hands off, but an 
affirmative act. To refuse to recognize is 
really interference, entailing much more 
responsibility than recognition.—B. L. T. 
in Chicago Tribune. 


+ 


From the day Woodrow Wilson re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency he had no abler, more vigor- 
ous supporter than CoLLIER’Ss WEEKLY. But 
lately CoLLier’s has seen a great light. 
—Herkimer (N. Y.) Telegram-Record. 


+ 


Mark Sullivan in CoLrrer’s represents 
that President Wilson has made a horri- 
ble mess of the Mexican business, that 
his acts have been one long series of 
blunders, and that the President is get- 
ting deeper and deeper into difficulty. 
We are a little surprised that Mark 
should thus berate the President whom 
he helped elect. .. . 

We can recall how this writer 
demned former Presidents, and 
times we have wished that he were in 
the Presidential chair to show the rest 
of the country just how things should 
be run.—Galesburg (Ill.) Republican. 


+ 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY remarks that it is 
grotesque that President Wilson, after 
revolting at Huerta, should be giving aid 
and comfort to a leader like Villa. The 
answer is, of course, that Wilson thought 
Mr. Villa was a nice young man.— 
Toronto (Canada) Mail and Empire. 
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As easy as offering 
a cup of tea 


And far more wholesome 
and nourishing. 

Wouldn’t your afternoon 
guests appreciate a cup of 
tomato bouillon prepared 


from 
Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Try it and see. 

Serve it topped with a 
tablespoonful of stiffly whip- 
ped cream. You'll find this 
combination attractive both 
to the eye and the taste. 
Either for an informal occa- 
sion or for the most elaborate 


affair, there could be nothing 


more acceptable and satis- 
fying. 

Why not order a dozen of 
this delicious Campbell kind 


today? 
21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato a. os 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 21 KINDS 
Consommé Vegetable 





Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Around. World 


through the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Two Grand Cruises 
by 
S.S. CINCINNATI, Jan. 16, 1915 


and 
$.S. CLEVELAND, Jan. 31,1915 


From New York to the principal cities 
of the world—including a visit to 
the San Diego (Cincinnati) 
and Panama-Pacific 


(Cleveland) Exposition 
135 Days—$900 up 


Including all necessary expenses 
afloat and ashore 



















Send 25c for a double disc travel record, 
and picture booklet— ‘‘A Day in Berlin,” 
by the well - known lecturer, E. M 
Newman. It may be played on any 
talking machine. Other records in prep- 


” H. A. L. TRAVEL RECORD DEPT. 
45 y (cu) New York 



















Hamburg-American 
Line 

41-45 Broadway, New York 

Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 

Pittsburgh Chicago 

New Orleans Minneapolis 


St. Louis San Francisco 
Montreal 


















Bank Records 


must be permanent. 
Yours ought to be 


Banks, great and smal! from one end of the country 
to the other use Baker- Vawter Loose Leaf Ledgers, 
Standard Forms and Accounting Systems because 
they are permanent, durable, and time saving. 
They realize the superiority of Baker-Vawter 
products and have found the methods we advo 
eate are simple, complete, and best adapted for 
each requirement. 
Raker-Vawter Ledgers and Loose Leaf Forms are 
adapted to the systems at present in operation in 
your office. They will simplify your routine work 
make your records permanent and tell you facts 
about the various departments of your business 
you should know. Enjoy the satisfaction of having 
greater efficiency in your record keeping, at less cost 
Baker-Vawter producte are not sold by stores—but 
direct from factory to user One of our 125 trained 
ayetem representatives is in your locality, and his 
service and practical help are yours for the asking 
Tell us your problems and profit from our 20 years 
experience 


Baker-Vawter Company 


Originators of the Loose Leaf Ledger and World's Largest 
Manefe sof ing Systema, Steel Filing Equipment 
selling direct to user 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
General Offices and Factories: Eastern Office and Factory: 





BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 





il F Al CAN WME 


442 Ships 
1,417,710 | 
TONS 
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The Loot and 


Continued 


all the energy of his strong young arms 
The head disappeared, and there were 
more cries from below. A pair of dusky 
| hands reached up, catching at either side 
of the opening. Bob ground one hand 
}under his heel and bumped the other 
under his rifle butt. “This is easy,” he 
| grinned, “but I hope Captain Campbell 
gets a hustle on with his get-away scheme 
before they get back to the barrio to 
give the alarm, or they'll be comin’ round 
in canoes and things and cuttin’ us off 
from the launch. Here, you men, roll 
over that big stone here. We can plug 
this hole up.” 


P hurried Shorty and the private 

sent for him, laden with coils of rope 
and hooks. “What! By golly, they've 
flushed us! That's right, cork ‘em up!” 
| He dropped his burden and lent eager 
| hand and shoulder to the great bowlder 
| that they were pushing into place. “Slue 
| her round this way; she fits better. 
There! All right! See here, Stone, look 
what I found: I knew they were some- 
where about—diving tackle. Now hustle, 





everybody; don’t worry over anything 
but making quick time. We've got to 
make the launch before they can get 


down and get the canoes.” He set every- 
body to work furiously knotting ropes. 
“They’re good and strong, thank God! 
they’re made to hold men.” 

“But.” said Stone as he pulled at a 
knot, “is there no other way they can get 
up here after us before we can all get 
down?” 

“We've just corked up the only way,” 
grunted Shorty as he tested his knot. 
“This place is sheer cliff all around. Is 
the boat in and ready? Corporal, 
nal the boat to stand under. Now, Ser 
geant, help me take a good hitch around 
this providential tree. Take the other 
end, Stone, and two of you men; run and 
pull as hard as you can to make sure of 


sig 


it. All right. Stone. make loops for 

Miss Hilary’s arms. We'll lower her 

first; the rest of us can slide for it.” 
The cliff dropped for at least three 


hundred feet to the ocean. Its side was 
smooth, with hardly even enough pro- 
jections to allow the sea birds to build 
their nests. It sloped but little: almost 
a pure perpendicular. The boat had come 


up and was almost directly beneath 
them. Stone had taken off his khaki 
blouse and was arranging it around 


Madge Hilary and under her arms. 

“This will keep the rope from cuttin’ 
Don’t be afraid. dear, we'll lower you 
very gently. If you should happen to 
bump against the wall, push out with 
your feet, not your hands.” 


HE strain of the moment was great, 
and that tender, protective word 
slipped out unconsciously. Yet Stone knew 
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| 
| 


| wife, 


when something in her eyes answered it. 


Answered in a way to bind these two 
faster than any verbal vows. Life takes 
short cuts in such hours and words 


have little to do with deepest sanctities. 
All Miss Hilary said was: “But / am 


afraid. But, of course, I must do it. 
Oh, suppose this rope breaks?” 
“This rope?’ cried Shorty, who had 


just come near. “Why, I could rope and 
tie a mammoth with this cord,” quoth 
the diminutive officer. 

“Go ahead,” said Madge, stoutly. She 
gave Stone a long, steady look, and 
Stone’s eyes bent to hers. Then he and 
Shorty gently lowered her over the edge. 
and the men behind on the rope took up 
her weight. They lowered her as quickly. 
but carefully as they could. tut 
Shorty’s mind was in a turmoil. What 
was this thing that had just happened 
right under his nose? Why did he think 
anything had happened? But he knew 
something had and he knew what. What 
was all this rot about love at first sight’? 
Had the thing really hit his precious and 
best-loved protégé, Stone? He had con 
sidered him above such rot. There was 
a sharp pang of jealousy at his heart. 
for there was no one whom Shorty cher 
ished as he did his one-time First Ser- 
geant. “He won't ever be the same for 
me again. And I was goin’ to have such 
a visit with him!’ He liked Miss Hilary. 
she was all right—for a girl, but no girl 
was good enoagh for a_ thoroughbred 
hombre like Stone. He conceived a vio- 
lent grudge against her for “breakin’ all 
records in ropin’ him.” Shorty panted 
with the exertion. “Good job she isn't a 
three-hundred-pounder like our Colonel's 
"he grunted, “or we'd have stood no 

at all—been dragged right over. 
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the Lieutenant 
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Kasy! Hold!” We dug his little heels | 
into the ground. “Let her go; they've 


gother. Slack up!” Stone and he peered 
over and watched Miss Hilary, helped 
by the two men in the boat, slip the 
rope from off her arms. “Hold the rope. 
Hold it as fast as you can,” he shouted 
through his hands to the men below. 


IRST Bob, then Hilary and the other 
men, then Stone slid down the rope, 
each with his rifle slung around his 
back well out of the way. 
“By-by, Don Juan,” said Shorty grimly 
as Stone alertly slipped over the edge. 


Stone grinned. He knew just what 
was the matter with Shorty. 
Just as Shorty was letting himself 


down, the launch in the offing began to 
signal. From the tail of his eve Shorty 


caught enough to realize that the natives | 


were coming, and let himself zip down 
the rope, careless of knots. “Look out 
below!” he yelled. He came down so 
quickly he bumped Stone in the head, 
and the two rolled in the bottom of the 
boat, pulling the rope from the hands of 
the men who held it and knocking down 
two or three men who fell on top of them. 

“Pull away !" gasped Shorty from where 
he lay with a private across his chest. 
“Pull! Thechief must have got back early. 
Where are they comin’ from, Sergeant?” 

“Canoes from around the northeast 
point, sir.” 

“Pulllikethunder. Get your rifles ready, 
men.” They pulled. They pulled as Shorty 
bade them, and the boat fairly shot 
through the water. Soon they saw quite 
a fleet of native-made and native-filled 
canoes rounding the corner of the island. 
“That’s the chief in the lead,” said 
Shorty. “Never saw him before.” 


HERE were not enough oars for al! 

to be pulling, so Stone sat and held 
the girl’s hand in one of his and in the 
other his rifle. 

“They let out the most awful. yells 
when they saw us,” said he afterward: 
“dreadful yawps and hoots, and the pad 
diers worked like mad. No wonder! 
We'd got their prophesied woman with 
the gold hair (thank God for that!), a 
good bunch of their small pearls, and 
their sacred ancestral jewel, or whatever 
the deuce it really was. They let out a 
cloud of arrows, but we weren't in range 
for those yet. They had no firearms. 

“*See that one,’ says Shorty, pointing 
out a rabid fanatic. “That's the vice 
president. I guess it’s up to him to make 
good or lose his job—and his head too.’ 

“We pulled like life and death, but the 
boat was overloaded and too bloomin’ 
heavy to do any quick-dash work with. 
and I could see that the next flock of 
arrows they were gettin’ ready to send 
would arrive all right. We were still all 
of a hundred yards from the launch 
with the Gu-gus gainin’ every stroke. 

“Don’t shoot unless we have to,’ says 
Shorty. ‘But why doesn’t the = slack- 
jointed uncemented fool in that qualified 
launch wake up and come get us?’ 

“*Too shallow; he’d ground,’ said one 
of the crew. 

.“*But,’ said I, ‘why the deuce that 
yap doesn’t get action’— But I never 
finished my speech for just then he did 
it—without orders, which was just what 
we wanted. Got the little 1.65 in the 
bow going like the deuce and began turn- 
ing the crank industrious an organ 
man while the little quick-firer began 
pr-r-rut pr-r-ruttin’ and the shells jumped 
and skipped out into the hopper. 
you she cut a swath. He had the range 
down fine. Gee! The front two canoes 
were the chief’s and the vice president’s 
and inside of two minutes nearly every 
man in them was hit and the boats 
riddled up like sieves. They began to 
sink and the Gu-gus spilled out into the 
ocean. Old MacNab, the launch’s engi- 
neer who was workin’ the little spitter. 
never stopped a minute. He had plenty 
of ammunition that he kept crowdin’ into 


as 


the belt and she just rained bullets. 
Such a screechin’ they made! You could 
hardly hear the Gu-gus yvellin’. but we 


could see from the way those red cavities 
of mouths opened in those black faces 
that they were doin’ some tall hollerin’. 
They turned and beat it around the point 
and “back to Baltimore.” That wasn't 
really the name of their barrio I guess. 
They were game enough, but they saw 
they had no chance, and what with the 
chief and vice president gone, I reckon 
they felt the need of reorganization. But 
it must have been an awful bump to them 
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“In ‘Whip’ I have 
completed the work 
begun by my father 
seventy years ago.” 


I found Mr. M.C., Patterson, president 
of the Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co., Inc., 
in his factory, sleeves rolled up— the busi- 
est man in sight. He was blending 
‘“‘Whip’’ Tobacco. To safeguard the 
secret of its blend, I thought. But this 
was the wrong assumption. 

Mr. Patterson blends ‘‘Whip"’ himself 
because he can't teach anyone else to 
blend it to his liking. 

What Mr. Patterson has learned from 
his father, who made fine smoking to 
baccos all his life, and what he has 
learned trom his own 30 years’ experi- 
ence in making smoking tobaccos, can- 
not be imparted to others, 

Mr. Patterson says: ‘*In‘Whip’ I have 
completed the work begun by my father 
70 years ago. We have always sought for 
a satisfying, fragrant blend that would 
at the same time be mild and soothing. 
There's not a bite ina carload of ‘Whip.’ 

***Whip’ is so good that I could sell 
it at double the price once I could get 
smokers to smoke a pipeful. But I'd 
rather sell ‘Whip’ by millions of cans at 
a small profit than sell less at a big profit. 
I ask only five cents an ounce for *Whip,’ 
ten cents for two ounces."* 

“*‘Whip’’ is put up in one-ounce tins 
at 5c., two-ounce tins at 10c.; also in 
handsome Pottery Patented Self-Movist- 
ening Pound Humidors. 

OUNCE TIN FREE 

Mr. Patterson is proud of ‘‘Whip.” 
And to prove his good faith, he will 
gladly send you a one-ounce can free if 
you will write him a postal. 

Bros. Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. ° 


Patterson 


Also makers of “Queed’’—the big 2*2 oz. 10c 
tin—a little stronger than “Whip” and, we be 
lieve,a little better than many 2v0z.10c.tobaccos, 
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Rubbers 


In addition to the increase in comfort and 
health, which comes from wearing Essex 


Rubber Soles and Heels on your shoes, 


they also afford you thorough foot pro- 
tection from the rain and snow. A sudden 
storm usually results in wet feet. Rubbers 
are unsightly, heavy and hurt 

your feet, and usually are not ESSEX SOLE 
to be found when needed or if AND HEEL 


at hand are worn and leaky. 


Essex Rubber Soles and 
Heels are Dependable 


The leading Shoe Manufacturers 
will tell you that the reason most all 
the rubber soled shoes worn in the 
United States are equipped with 
Essex Rubber Soles is because they 
have proved by test that they are 
best in quality of material, excellence 

workmanship, and in style 

Specify Essex whenever you buy 
rubber soled shoes if you want last- 
ing satisfaction. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Soft Spot Heel awd 
Arch Cushions and Fxsex Ruther Heels 





FOR GENERAL 
WEAR 


RITERS 


REBUILT 
Summer Bargains 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 

prices for the summer only. All trade- 

marked and guaranteed for one year- 

Buy now and save as much as $75. 

. BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
Write for booklet ‘*How Dollars Are Stretched”. 

American Writing Machine Co., Inc.. 345 Broadway, N.Y. 








TRENTON, N. J 
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to lose chief, headman, Eye of Dawn and 
hesied lady, to say nothing of all that 


prop : 
punch of fresh-water pea 
pad the roughnecks loot. 
a line on those: where t 
yor Where Shorty got th 


from, so later when 
we were all abearad 
the launch headin’ for 


home I poked him up 
to tell me.’ 


“Why. says he 
grinnin’, ‘that was 
easy. The answer's 
the same for both. 
I suspected as muc h 
when Miss Hilary 


found the first rope in 
the pearl pit. Then 
when we got on top I 
scouted to make sure, 
and ‘twas a good thing 
1 did or we wouldn't 
have had the rope to 
make the get-away. I 
was almost dead sure 
I should find it. 
though.’ ' 
“‘*But what was it? 
“*< fresh-water lake, 


hombre, that took up 
the best part of the 
west end of the pla- 
teau; those two little 
streams start from it. 
It was clear as good 
Seotch though not so 


vellow and I could see 
it was just chock full 
of Unio margaritiferus 
and Anodonta japonica ; 
they’re the things you 
get the pearls from. I 
suppose those Gu-gus 
have been workin’ that 
lake with care for cen 
turies and that pit un- 
der the throne was the 
principal storehouse. 
Funny the padres didn’t 
get on to it while they 
were there—maybe they 
did though and that’s 
why they were run out. 
Trust them to try and 
annex the pearls. The 
Gu-gus must have kept 
it secret all right: just 
the chief's and heathen 
priests’ bunch that knew 
about it. That hole’s 
the only way up to the 
plateau and I reckon 
they kept it pretty well 


guarded. I found the 
ropes with a big litter 
of diving stuff—baskets, 
belts, and lines at the 
side of the lake. They 
must go down like the 
Malays—with just a 


basket strapped on and 
a rope to be pulled up 
by in case of trouble. 
Golly! I tell you Stone 
that’s some lake there 
and they've conserved 
it mighty well.’ 
“But the 
Dawn? I said. 
did that come 
That’s never a 
water pearl, is it’ 
“*Fresh - water 
grandmother ! 
Lord! Why man there’s 
only one place in the 
world a perfect pink 
pearl of that class could 


Eve of 

‘Where 
from? 
fresh 


your 
Good 


have come from and 
that’s way around on 
the other .side of the 
world. Pink pearls come 
in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere of course, but 
one with a skin and 
orient like that never 
came out of anythin’ 


but the fountain shell, 
the big conch of the 
West Indies, Strombus 


/ 


gigas— and he went 
on sputterin’ out for 
quite a while such 
things as gastropod 
and pectinibranchia 
and God knows what 
all! It sure had some 
hame—that pearl, but 


then it deserved some 
thin’ of a handle: look 
What it was! It got 
me though to think of Sh 


ehough in anythin’ but the army 


‘bonin’’ up stuff like that 
help grinnin’. 








WMO 
““Gastropod! would make a_corkin’ 
vol swear wouldn’t it? 
ris that Short) “*Tame, hombre, tame!’ says Shorty. 


I couldn't get 
hey came from 


e diving tackle 


‘When I really want to swear I'll use 
# man’s word and make sure that there 
ure no ladies present.’ 
“*But,’ I said, goin’ 
back to the Eye of 
Dawn, ‘how the deuce 
do you suppose a West 
Indian pearl got up 
here in the handball 
of a Gu-gu idol? 
“*Well,’ said Shorty. 
‘The way I dope it out 
this: what’s the 
only connection be 
tween the two places 
Philippines and West 
Indies? The Span- 
iards, isn’t it? Doesn't 
it strike you that the 
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padres might have 
brought it along and 


had it stolen from them 
by these pearl-crazy 
Gu-gus as they them- 
selves probably swiped 
it from the original 
owners? Makes me 
think of the old Moon- 
stone somehow. Hope 
those Gu-gus won’t trail 
after it through all the 
generations like those 
Brahmins did.’ 

“‘Didn’t know you 
read Wilkie Collins.’ 
“Didn’t till I began 

studyin’ pearls: then I 
read everythin’ about 
jewels I could find in the 
post. It wasn't much, 
either. Do you know I’m 
almost sorry I made Miss 


Hilary put it on. It was 
all right while we were 
there, but now we're 
safely on the way home 
I’m kind of leery of all 
the bunch that saw it. 
You seem to be so hard 
smitten in that quarter 
you'd better take it over 
for her. T’d trust you 


with it even if you hare | 
gone crazy. Oh, hombre, | 
hombre, how could von 
do it?’ 

“Do what? I said, 
pretendin’ ignorance. 





“*Fall into the barrel 
of mush like that,’ and 
vee! he was reproachful. 


‘I was almost as sure of | 
you as I was of myself.’ | 

“Couldn't help it. 
Neither will you be able 
to when your turn comes.’ 

“My turn! Curse 
your impudence, Stone!’ 
Shorty was on his ear 
at that insinuation. ‘For 


the Lord’s sake, what do 
you think I am? Just 
quit on that idea or I 
won't be any friend of 
yours. You’re lost to me 
enough as it is. And to 
think that he goes loco 


over a skirt that he hard 


lv knows, forgettin’ the 
friend of his youth and 
troubles !’ 


**Now. El Capitan, vou 
know I'll be just the same 
to you as ever.’ 


“*VYes, you will. Teni 
ente—like nothin’! They 
all say that rot. but it 
doesn't fool me any more: 

I've seen too much of 

a this givin’ in marriage 
game. You mean well, 
but you don’t know how 
soon you'll be trained 

to sit up and beg, 

and lie down and 

play dead. We'll be 

goo! friends, of 

course, but you 

won't be able to 

give me_ what 

a you gave before. 

Shut up! Go 

**Go ahead,’’ said Madge, stoutly. She gave now and = get 


that pearl like I 
told you.’ 
“Don’t worry : 


Stone a long, steady look, and Stone’s 
eyes bent to hers. Then he and Shorty 
gently lowered her over the edge, 


and the men behind on the I . a "; it - 
. all ready. She made 
rope took up her weight =e take ot fant 


hefore we went over the edge—said she 

couldn't stand it on her. I’m the one 

they'll have to garrote to get it.’ 
“*Well that’s comfortin’ to hear 


orty interested 
to go 
and T couldn't 
any- 
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Hiram Percy Maxim 


Has Silenced 


of the FORD Motor 


The inventor of the fa 


Silencer and the Maxim Motor Boat Silencer 
has now perfected a Silenc 
eliminates the exhaust noise of the Ford. 


This latest invention of 


as quiet-running as the highest-priced cars. It 
puts an end to that ‘‘chug-chugging’’ which 
detracts so much from the pleasure of motor- 
ing. You cannot hear the exhaust noise at all. 


Your car runs quietly—smoothly—si/ent/y. 


MAXIM SILENCER 
For FORD Cars 


25 


the Noise 


mous Maxim Gun 


er which absolutely 


his makes the Ford 
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How the Silencer 
Stops the Noise 


The Maxim Silencer for 
Ford cars operates on a to- 
tally different principle than 
the muffler. 

Unlike the muffler, the Si- 
lencer dissipates the exhaust 
gases in an iudirect manner 
‘The exhaust gases are given 
a whirling or spinning mo- 
tion in a series of endless 
canals or whirling chambers 
where the gas energy is dissi- 
pated by friction and the puff 
noise thereby eliminated. 

The secondary norse is also 
silenced by means of the pe- 
culiar inlet and outlet ar- 
rangement of the chambers. 
These split up the noise wave 
gradually in an endless cir- 
cuit so that, when the outlet 
is reached, the exhaust is 
absolutely mute. 

Write for Catalog describ- 
ing the operation of the Si- 
lencer in detail 








Z 
} Y 
Decreases Back Pressure—The Silencer creates Z 
approximately one-third less back pressure than Z 
the regular muffler. Back pressure causes car- Z 

Z 


bon—and carbon lowers the motor’s efficiency. 


Saves Gasoline—By decreasing the back pres- 
sure the Maxim Silencer gives more power 
with a saving of gasoline. It makes your Ford 
quicker-starting, a better hill-climber and more 
efficient in every way. 


RX WWW 1 > 


Now on Sale 


Maxim Silencers for Ford cars are now being 
placed on sale everywhere. Ask your nearest 
automobile supply dealer; if he hasn’t them. 
ask him to obtain one through his regular job- 
ber or from us. Or if more convenient, write 
direct to us (giving your dealer’s name) and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Easily and quickly attached by anyone. Takes 
the place of the regular muffler. Price, $6.00. 
Write today for Advance Catalog 

Silencers for all makes of cars 


may soon be had. Silencers 
for Fords are now ready. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 


9 COLTS ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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On Days When the Sidewalk 
Scorches the Soles of Your 
Feet, Drink 


Pronounced Kleek-O 


GINGER ALE 


W hen the sun beats hotly down and beads 
of melting pitch pop up between the paving 
blocks, drink Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 

In the ginger lies a wake-up stimulus; 
from the lemon and lime juice comes re- 
freshment and from the highly carbonated 
Clicquot Spring Water comes the thirst 
quenching, throat wetting quality that makes 
Clicquot so well loved. 


At Good Grocers and Druggists 


Two big glassfuls in each bottle. If one glass is 
enough for your thirst we will send—for 4c post- 
age—a patent self-clamping stopper (clever device) 
that will hold the second glass fresh for 48 hours. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Dept. B, Millis, Mass. 
New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson St. 


Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Ave. 
Western Office, Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington 
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Sheerest Weights 


In Holeproof Hosiery 
Are Guaranteed Six Months 






©) H. H. Co 


ST Style and 
Summer Comfort 





No Darning 
No Holes 


Here are cotton hose for whole fami- 
lies—soft, neatly fitting and stylish— 
plus a definite guarantee of six months’ 
wear. 


Also Silk and Silk Faced 


We guarantee 3 pairs of si/k Hole- 
proof for 3 months—men’s socks and 


women’s stockings. And we have just 
produced mew hose called Si/k Faced 
Holeproof, made of finest Japanese 
silk, ingeniously knit over a strong, 
sheer, invisible cotton body. 

Do more than ask for guaranteed 
hose—specify ‘‘Holeproof.'’ The genu- 
ine are sold in your town. 


[folepraot ffesicrg 


Men’s—6 pairs of cotton Holeproof socks, $1.50 per 
box and up; 3 pairs of Holeproof Silk Faced socks, $1.50; 
8 pairs of Holeproof silk socks, $2.00 per box. 

Women’s—6 pairs of Holeproof cotton stockings, $2.00 
and up; 3 pairs of Sik Faced Holeproofs, $2.25; 8 pairs of 
Holeproof Silk Stockings, $8.00 per box. 

Children’s Holeproofs—box of 3 pairs of cotton, $1.00; 
box of 6 pairs, $2.00. 


Four pairs of infants’ cotton Holeproofs, $1.00—guar 
anteed 6 months. 

All boxes of 6 pairs guaranteed 6 months—all boxes 
of 3 pairs guaranteed 3 months. If any or all of the 
hose show holes within the time named, new pairs are 
furnished free 

Dealers’ names sent on request. Or we will ship direct 
if no dealer is near, charges prepaid, on receipt of price, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


ffolg % They are made of the best quality silk with re- 
eusaasnreto inforced finger tips that are guaranteed to out 
Sil Gloves wear the gloves themselves. 


Write for prices and free book that tells all 
POR WOMEN about them. 





By Invitation, Member 
of Rice Leaders of the 
World Association 
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Supremely Satisfying 


, 


More than wet---thirst-quenching 
Better than sweet--- delicious 
Crisper than crisp---keen 
More than pure---wholesome 


emand e genuine by f ame 


rage substitutior 


The Coca-Cola Company Atlanta, Ga. 
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way,’ said Shorty. ‘But look here, hom- 
| bre, you want to be almighty care 
|} ful. If they know you've got it, you'll 
have to be on your guard every minute. 
| Your lady love’s brother now—I don’t 
| like his looks at that a little bit. He's 
the black sheep of the family, you know. 
She told me a few things about him. 
Has she said anything to you? What 
do you know? 

“‘She started the tale, but just then 
the Gu-gus poked up through the hole and 
it became a serial. I haven’t got the 
continuation yet.’ 

“*Well, I don’t like his looks a little 
bit,’ he repeated. ‘Goin’ up for his com- 
mission is goin’ to be no drawback to 
him if he’s really after this thing: 
What’s a commission beside it—to most? 
Think what it’s worth! Of course with 
you and me it’s different. Our com 


missions mean more to us_ than 
money—thank God—there’s no thought 


even of temptation. But that hombre 
belongs to the swift bunch all right 

and by golly I bet he’d rob his sister 
of that pearl first crack out of the box. 
Particularly since he’s wise about you 
two. He thinks he won't get a look in 
now, though he might have before. His 


chin’s weak, too. You keep pickets 
posted !’ 
“*All right.’ I said; ‘T’ll give this 


to the Major and get it locked up the 
instant I hit the post. It’s in my in- 





sidest inside pocket and the yap that 
gets it out will have some slick work 
to do.’ 

“Very well, hombre,’ said Shorty, 
| ‘but remember the hombre in_ that 
| old song who had fifteen dollars in 
the same place ore Saturday night 


divilish cent had I on 


so 


mornin’. 


| and ‘not a 
Sunday 


— had finished his circumstantial 
account to the Major. 

“T guess a lot of this wouldn’t go well 
in an official report, would it, sir? Sup- 
| pose I just report the finding of Cap- 
tain Campbell and Miss Hilary while we 
were out on a mapping trip, and on that 
account the trip had to be abandoned. I 
guess I'll have to report pursuit by na- 
tives though, won’t I, on account of 
leavin’ all that stuff?” 

“And ammunition,” said the Major. 
“Make it clear that the gun was fired by 
an employee of the Q.M.’s not acting 
| under your orders and that your men 
didn’t fire a shot. We've got to conserve 
(ju-gus. It would never do to shoot at 
them.” 

“Yes, sir. And now let me hand over 
this old pearl. It’ll get on my nerves if 
I have to carry it round very much 
longer.” 

He opened his blouse and put his hand 
within. 

After some groping he grasped the 
object and drew it out carefully. He 
opened the little grass case and disclosed 
to the Major’s eager gaze—a common 
pebble! 

For a minute Stone stood stunned, 
then he went absolutely deathly white; 
in an instant the blood surged up 
again and he crimsoned to the very roots 
of his hair. He gave a queer, strangled 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


cry. 

Just then Shorty entered the room. 
With lightning rapidity his glance 
traveled to the table where the rifled 





case lay. 

“By golly!” he exploded. “So Hilary 
| frisked you after all! Quick, hombre, 
round up your detail and make sure.” 


ITH one leap Stone was out of the 

room and racing to the barracks, 
Shorty pounding and puffing after him, 
for while Stone ran well and lithely at 
any time, now he seemed, under stress, 
to have on Mercury’s shoes. The detail 
was rounded up. 

Hilary alone was missing. Scouts sent 
about the post could not find him. His 
sister had not seen him. As soon as 
the detail sensed what was in the wind 
one of the privates squealed. 

“Hilary! He’s gone! He’s got the 
pearl all right!” 

“How do you 
Shorty instantly, 
once, 

In his utter rage the man threw cau- 
tion to the winds. “’Cause I seen him 
take it! That time you and the Lieu- 
tenant tumbled into the boat down the 
rope together, we was all mixed up in 
the bottom of her and he done some 
slick work.” 

‘But for God’s sake, man, why didn’t 


9” 


you tell us? 


demanded 
him at 


know?” 
down on 
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“Why?” he cursed plaintively, “] 
wanted it myself! I was goin’ to take jt 
from him to-night and make a get-away. 
There’s a liner passin’ by to-night and 
I was goin’ to take a boat and row out to 
her. But he bunkoed me!” The foul, ill. 
sounding curses filled the place. 

“Hades!” said Shorty—only he said it 
shorter. “Fine words butter no pars. 
nips.. Put this man under arrest, Ser. 
geant. oy 





Come, Stone, hustle! 


AS they loped along at the double 
Shorty pantingly explained: “We 
may get him yet. If he’s rowin’ out to 
catch the liner that’s goin’ by to-night 
as that man said, no reason why 
we shouldn't get a boat and go after 
him.” 

“The launch has got steam up yet,” 
said Stone. “The Major was holding it 
in case any word should come in by wire- 
less from the other boats of the Mary 
Lee.” 

“Good business! We'll take her.” 

Just as they raced down the landing 
stage Stone stopped with an exclama- 
tion, “Look!” he pointed. There was 
the liner at least ten hours ahead of 
schedule time and she was very evidently 
preparing to stop in a place she was 
never known to stop before. 

“Bunkoed again, by golly!” swore 
Shorty. “Why should they stop and take 
him on?” 

“He may have yelled he was _ ship- 
wrecked off the Mary Lee or conned them 
by throwin’ himself in the water and 
pretendin’ he was drownin.’” And in- 
deed that last was exactly what the 
astute Hilary had done, being able to 
swim like a Kanaka. 


HEY stared at the big liner, but 
were too far away to see what was 
happening. 
“Lieutenant Stone,” said one of the 
launch’s crew coming up, “Corporal 


Hilary just now went out in one of the 
boats; he said it was on an errand for 
you; was it all right?” 

“All right! Gee! Was he in uniform?’ 

“No, sir, not exactly. Just an old pair 
of khaki trousers and a blue shirt.” 

“Most anybody could wear that,” said 
Shorty. “I guess it’s adios, Corporal 
Hilary, all right. No, it isn’t either; 
there’s the wireless. We'll get him!” he 
started to run. 


“Where are you goin’?” cried Stone, 
running after him. 
“To the wireless station!’ tossed 


Shorty over his shoulder. 
“No!” eried Stone. 
see Madge—his sister. 
what such a 

her !” 

Shorty stopped short. “All right, hom- 
bre, there’ll be plenty of time to nail him 
hefore they make the next port—if she 
wants to. But oh, Teniente, I wish you'd 
renig on this sentimental mush. Can't 
you retire in good order before actually 
gettin’ into the mé@lée? You've only en- 
gaged skirmishers yet. Fall back while 


there’s time! 


“Wait till I 
Don’t you see 
would mean to 


message 


Aaph Stone only shook his head and 
quoted the regimental motto of 
Shorty’s own eighteenth. “No retreat!” 
he said. 

“I’m glad it’s gone,” said Madge Hil- 
ary. “Glad, glad, glad. Poor Fred, he 
always had a habit of taking what was 
not his, if the temptation proved strong 
enough. That's what got him _ into 
trouble. The only thing I’m sorry about 
is the easy times it would have meant 
for you; now you'll have all the usual 
expenses of marrying and the additional 
one of having to provide a trousseau for 
the bride. Every rag I owned went down 
on the Mary Lee.” 

“Don’t worry, girl. We'll get along 
all right. I’ve got a bit saved; not much, 
but enough to give you a dress or two, 
and what with perks and all we'll make 
out splendidly.” 

“And you never even got any of those 
fresh-water pearls that some of your 
own men are going to get a small fortune 
out of.” 

“Well, you know the Major said 
‘No loot,’ and though of course Shorty 
took all the blame of that part of it, 
I can see he doesn’t like it. The 
Major’s a mighty good sort and I like 
to obey him, but’”—Stone’s eyes began 
to twinkle. 

“Well, what?’ 

“I'm thinkin’ I got—in spite of orders 
—the biggest piece of loot of all!” 


THE END 
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in the Ear 


(Concluded from page 7 


With your name at the head 


now. : 
of the list for a hundred thousand 


dollars’ worth of stock, you and I can 
close the balance of the subscription 


in two days.” 
RAZIER turned grave. The wrinkles 
in his lips puckered forward, but his 
tone Was not unkindly as he swung 
squarely in his swivel chair toward young 

Arnold. “I’m sorry to see you take this 
thing so seriously, Sam. You’ve been ad 
yertising a month, ‘and you've sold some 
thing less than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock. There is 
still seven hundred and fifty thousand 
to place besides yours. And you won't 
complete your subscription list! The 
stock purchases have been dropping off 
during the past week, and I think you’ve 
sold all you can.” 

The banker was surprised that this 
report did not seem to discourage Sam 
in the least. Instead, the young man 
beamed, and in his smile was the hearty 
cooperation of his white teeth, his blue 
eyes, his orange freckles, and his red 
hair. 

“I’ve passed out all the stock the small 
investors are to get,” stated the pro- 
moter. “I only set aside a hundred and 
fifty thousand for them. Frazier, you 
onee said that if I got the City Council 
to pass the speedway-appropriation ordi- 
nances you’d help me organize this com- 
pany.” 

“Yes,” admitted Frazier. “I'd see a 
splendid investment in it. But the City 
Council won’t pass the ordinances. I’ve 
talked with them. They're not misled 
by this enthusiasm, They are solid, con- 
servative, honest citizens, which is why 
they are reelected every year. They’ve 
run this city cheaper than any city of 
its size in the United States, and there 
is positively no chance that they would 
spoil that record by committing a five- 
million-dollar extravagance.” 


YAM glanced at the pleased expression 

on the face of old Tim Cassidy. 

“How many investors are represented 
in your sale of the speedway stock?” he 
asked of Frazier. 

“A raft of them,” answered the banker, 
and consulted a memorandum card in 
his daily file. “Between four and five 
thousand.” 
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“Is that enough, Tim?’ | 

‘God bless you, boy, it’s aplenty!” and | 
old Tim beamed on the young redhead. 
“Every mother’s son that owns a share 
of that stock will vote for the candi- 
dates that’s pledged to build the speed- 
way; them and all their fathers and 
their sons and their cousins and their 
uncles and their pals. What do you 
think of me slate, Mr. Frazier?’ and, 
hitching his chair forward, old Tim dis- 
played a list of names, scrawled on a 
crumpled and_ soiled legal envelope. 
“They’re good men, every one!” 

The puckered smile came on Frazier’s 
lips, and every tiny wrinkle on his face 
seemed to puncture him at both ends. 

“Sam,” he observed as he reached for 
the subscription list, “you have every 
qualification for a crook—except dis- 
honesty.” 


HE new-born Winburg lay swathed 


in a mantel of white, even to the 
fleecily tufted branches of her tall old 
elms and oaks. 

The only spots of color in all the land- 
scape were the flaming red hair which 
waved around the face of Ruth Arnold 
beneath her saucy little bonnet, and the 
flaming red hair of Sam Arnold where 
it gleamed below his cap. They stood 
on the back porch looking steadily down 
toward the city. 





Presently there came a new spot of | 


color. It rose against the sky just over 


| 


the City Hall; a gay American flag, jérk- | 
ing swiftly to the top of the flagstaff, 


where it suddenly flaunted out in the 
winter breeze. 


“Old Tim’s signal!” shouted Sam. | 


‘Ginger, the new City Council has 
passed the speedway appropriation !” 
They spread their arms wide and 
threw them around each other, and did 
an ecstatic dance up and down the porch. 
Breathless, they stopped to look at the 


flag again. It represented the consum- | 


mation of all their ardent hopes. 

“At last the speedway’s off our minds !” 
exulted Ruth. 

“Until we get pinched for speeding 
on it,” grinned Sam. “A promoter is 
through the minute the money is up.” 


Mr. Chester's next story 
FUNDAMENTAL JUSTICE 
will appear in the issue of July 25 
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a The Dummy” 


By HENRY 


VERY now and again there comes 

to New York a play that by all 

the cut-and-dried standards must 
and should fail, and experts of the thea 
tre prove in advance quite conclusively 
that it cannot do 
anything else. “The 
Dummy,” still run- 
ning at this writ 
ing, is one such 
play. The playbill 
describes it as “a 
detective comedy” 
it is in reality a 
melodrama on a 
theme that the 
nickel novel has 
long since ex- 
hausted in endless 
and numerous “boy 
detective series.” No 
recognized producer 
would touch it, and 
those who saw it 
in rehearsal hasti- 
ly stood from 
under. 

Some compara- 
tively inexperienced 
producers, however, 
had faith enough 
to back it with 
their money last 
spring, and now it 
is one of the hot- 
Weather - proof at- 
tractions in New 
York. It is the old 


Story of an outworn **detectuv’’ 


form revitalized by the kidnaped child, 


a new talent, just 
as one day a writer will appear who 
Will bring to life again the dead 
form of the romantic and the his 
torical novel. 

Readers of Conuier’s will recall the 
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Barney (Ernest Trued) as the by 
and Beryl (Joyce Fair), love for the slang 





FORMAN 


Barney stories by Harvey J. O’Higgins— 
surney the little street Arab of Green- 
wich Village, who yearned to be a 
“detectuy.” Together with Miss Har 
riet Ford, Mr. O’Higgins has put to- 


gether a play upon | 


Barney’s small 
frame that fits him 
like the disguises 
his “detectuy’s” 
heart delighted 
in. Human nature 


a story that rejoices 
old and young much 
as does Tom Saw- 
ver. 

To outwit a_ set 
of clever crooks, 
Barney’s task in 
the play, seems 
literally child’s play 


to that astute 
youngster. It is by 


his speech, by the 
free and flexible ure 


endears himself to 
audiences. The 
late O. Henry was 
fond of saying 
jocularly that 
“Shakespeare was 
the 0. Henry of his 
time,” and proved it 
Shakespeare’s 


ofthatday. Ifthere 
is truth in O. 
Henry’s words, then Mr. O'Higgins had 


in “‘The Dummy’’ 


better take the vacant seat at the Mer- | 


maid Tavern, for he has put one over on 
the bard. In Shakespeare’s gallery there 
is not a single boy “detectuv.” 
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and natural genial | 
humor mingle into | 








of a beautiful] 
vernacular, that he | 
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“The Story of 
Nancy Gay” 


It throws a brilliant light on a burning 
question of consuming interest. 


A limited edition has been printed and 
you can have your copy sent you free by 


writing at once. Write today. A postal 


29 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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akes a Difference 





There’s a Hawvoline Station Wherever You Go! 


ERE’S a Motor Oil that is sold from Coast to 
Coast and from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. 
Motorists are assured of the same _ high- 

quality lubricating oil regardless of where or when 


it is purchased, because: 


It is made only from one uniform base crude oil of 


tested quality. 


It is manufactured by 


‘é 4 >> 
special process, 


which leaves the individual molecules of the oil 


intact, thereby conserving its vitality. 


It is entirely devoid of floating carbon and im- 
purities and burns up so cleanly that it leaves 


minimum carbon deposits. 


Hence it forms a live, lubricating 
“cushion” of equal thickness between 
the moving metals of the motor, vastly 
decreasing the frictional loss and 
increasing its efficiency. 


Buy the Oil in the Blue Can. Tell Us Your Make and 
2 Five-Gal. Cans to the Case. We'll Tell You Your Grade 


Sold Wherever Motors Turn 


| Ask your garageman or write us direct for testimo 
tials cf Havoline users who own your make of car. 


Write for the “Lubrican,”’ our booklet on Lubrication. 
INDIAN REFINING CO. 
Dept. “B” 

NEW YORK 
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New Mexico naan . | Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military Institute P ™ | | For Boys and Young Men | Front Royal, ¥y, 
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== ROSWELL, N. M. == Epirork COLLIER’Ss : right has been granted to any member 
HAVE read with interest the edi in over thirteen years, and, since it 


torial upon the Associated Tress requires a vote of seven-eighths of the 

which appeared in your issue of total membership of the association to 
June 6th. While I recognize an evident grant it, none is likely to be granted 
purpose to be just, it seems clear to me within your lifetime or mine, to say 
that your suggestion that “the informa-_ the least. 





A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 





tion sent over the Associated Press gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
, » is ikelv oO ve a slig officis a x ¢ ices . ave nile lee. cost $100,000, Prepares for College or Scientifj 
i wilt nd is liked; t have at slight ‘ ial OME applic ants have faile d of ele Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
bias,” lacks force. The dispatches of tion, it is true. But in the great sports. Terms, $275. 23d session opens September 15th, 
the association are very widely pub majority of such cases they have failed 1914. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 


lished. If there is the sort of bias you for other reasons, and not because of the Box 400, Front Royal, Va. 


intimate, it should be easy to furnish exercise of any protest right. Since the 
some illustration. Such evidence would = association is a cooperative one, mak- 
certainly be convincing. In truth there ing no profit, there is no fund out of 








College 























Climate! Equipment! Record! is no basis for the idea, as can be dem- which to provide for the delinquency of 
Ranked by the U. 8, Government onstrated, I am confident, in any specific one who may be unable to pay for the School 
as one of the ten “distinguished case that may be presented. service. And as contracts for leased “The School for 
institutions.” Owned and sup- . A . Manly Boys.” 
ported by State of New Mexico In respect of your other contention, wires run over a considerable period, the —Chief Justice Winalne, 
man txpemact seen, mink I) “that the Associated Press ought to be failure of a member to pay his share| | Character vunding ow serious work. Modied military 
oak deoaae % ‘an south: required to give its service, under proper of the expenses may become a_ serious sion for younger boys. Supervised athletics. Gymnasium, 
utdoor h - ry ry y pool, DLO’ cep » 
Sunshine every day. Wonderful | | restrictions and conditions, to any news- thing. If the Associated Press were a rma Mag weg TO EBL bx. 
cimate and health record. paper which asks for it,” there are sev- money-making venture, it would be jus- Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine, Wis. 
For catalog address eral things to say. First, your attempt tified in taking the risks which mer- 
Col. JAMES W. WILLSON to find analogy between this business and chants are accustomed to reckon on in Universit School FOR 
Superintendent, Bex K || that of a railroad must fail utterly. The making credits. nah i y BOYS 
| railroad is, in the very nature of the This is one of the difficulties which cigs csemtantiom, 5 ccloet Gay ena teattinn eet 
| case, a common carrier. Not only does would be involved in any attempt to + gg en a saan 1 Ne ge ce rete 
: - - o 25 ye .) u accrec ec « vidua ine uc 
OLDEST AND LARGEST | | it fall under the proper legal rule which compel the organization to give its serv- tion. Teacher for every nine boys. Modern buildings 
MILITARYSCHOOL || 2pplied to the coach, the cab, and the ne to all angie ants. An increased | Saardlng puplle under gerusnal vupareieien of toot 
aeower . -_ _ = _ svixte arge , cessarily " ai , naste Near Lincoln Park and world-famous La 
IN MIDDLE WEST || ferry. long before the railroad existed, charge woul necessarily be paid by mocter, Heer Lin de Fork and werlt-tomeus Lobe 
Rated by United States States government as one but it enjoys certain peculiar privileges, the thrifty, solvent members to provide Staten ; 
of the ten “honor schools” such as the right of eminent domain, ete., for the improvident or untrustworthy. | Rhodes Robe, 1300 B. Deorbern 0t., Chicago Zi. 








WENTWORTH which gives the public a distinct claim Anyone may withdraw from the As- 

upon it. On the other hand the Asso- sociated Press. What holds it together? P ddi | ° 

MILI ciated Press enjoys no exceptional right The confidence of the members and of e 1e nstitute 
LITARY ACADEMY of any sort. It is simply a voluntary the public in its integrity. The only Hightstown, N. J., 9 miles from Princeton 


hits the mark in « Boy’s Education. Reaches . ‘ty i : is ite 4 : is A 1 ] hool for 250 | t 
union of a number of gentlemen for property it has is its good will. Is this n endowed school tor 250 boys, offering thorough 
and develops, mentally, morally and pbysi- ‘ = , - preparation for all colleges and for business. Mod. 





cally, wh di a h , ¢ -ertai staff , 7 i j hi ies av elai 

seers Stee ordinary Gag estacts <> net the employment of a certain staff of a thing in which an applicant may claim ern buildings. 60-acre Campus, Gymnasium, 

ties, Government Academies, or Business. news reporters to serve them_jointly. a legal right to share? Swimming Pool and Athletic Field. Musical Clubs 

aes ‘St Magia, Uetece enedbion | For its work it derives no advantage and oye ry we oe boys 11 to 14 
N . * ’ y “oe ’ years. ates t it 2 S 

every student. Situated im historic Lex from the Government, from any State by the case of the New York “Sun,”| fember 23rd. For a = =8}6)3 Cr. 

ngton, on Sant trail, 43 miles fi : : ~ ‘ , 

Kansas City. Z an oF oonaes pli lh amy | or municipality, from any corporation, or t should be said that the proprietors R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Box 7-M. 








Por catalog and further information address from any person. Its service is a purely of that paper have never sought admis- 


The Secretary, *74,"22hiag'es 4°" personal one, ant ke Meany under mn wemheetiite te - omectotion. KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS 
the long since abolished slave laws, has On February 19, 1897, when the paper Bagh Gal 
N any government sought to compel per was under the control of Charles A. SCHOOL for BOYS studied and 

sonal service, save in cases of voluntarily Dana and William M. Laffan, there ap- Ang, Ay j Ag pw teed ye 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY | assumed contracts, or of adjudgments for peared in italics at the top of its edi- | American University. Broad business courses for boys 
by Wis., and Highland Pork, ilimeis | crime. The output of the Associated torial columns an announcement that the ep ae, By wey AO 
A select school with a high standard of 











a ate and 136 acres of land have just been added to equipment. 
Academic work, supplemented by the | Press is not the news: it is its own story paper would not join the Associated Spams ~~ peat, unde ’ same management, September 
yal 2, _ > - » 1914 t oO ox. 

Miltary’ aod Necat Nie Timi. | of the news. There can be no monopoly Tress, but would collect the news for xsamsens aan epniwées comece, 
roliment; references required. Forcat- | jn news. At the point of origin, Havana, itself. This policy Was pursued until Department 4 Saitsburg. Pa. 
alogue which will be of interest to ° ey 6 “ he leatl f | 1 , | 
thoughtful and discriminating parents, | the destruction of the Maine was known the death of both of the men named. 


one eee Supt, | by every man, woman, and child. Any And thereafter the present manager de Notre Dame “World Famed” 


one could have written a story of it. clined to make application for member- 














: - ~ = The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
The Associated Press men did. It was ship, but instead presented a_ petition | Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi 


eye 
Western Military Academy their own story. Who shall say that te the Attorney General of the United tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 


Engineering ‘Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, 














Prepares boys for college or business. Ten mod- | they, or those who employed them, were weneee asking that he institute pre weed- | and Chemical), Board and Tuition, $400.00 a year. 
ern buildings in beautiful park. New fireproof | not entitled to its exclusive use? And ings against the Associated Press as an | Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00 
Seneetng ses owtmeens - aaa equip- | is this not equally true, whether the unlaw ful organization. This was not | Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00 

. he ry ° employer be one man, or ten men, or an appeal for aid: it was an effort to} For Catalogue address (specitying department): 
Room assignments for next September are now : . » : ; : DEPARTMENT C N b . 
being made. Booklet, “Reasons Why,” with nine hundred men acting in cooperation? destroy a competitor. For it must be | ” otre Dame, Indiana 
other information will be supplied on request. borne in mind that the New York “Sun” 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A M., Supt., Box 25, Alton, Ill. fn say: “Where a city has only one has a news collecting and distributing 

- ‘ > ¢ ’ aye : *1)- ave ‘Vv it. ° ‘ as f s . t 
New Jensxy, Kordentown-on-the Dela ware. : — aod od W — yo ace! ae _ + otha ai . roe .. 1d such an ¢ } A € 
sis ° Thorough | 1 yaper, OSSESS >» Associate agenc’ . rT onty years. 
entown Military Institute prepara. | a, a is able to keep the fran But you say “the time will come when —— — 

tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, comfortable buildings, bealthful lo- | - . gis ‘ ne “ 
cation, careful supervision of athletics, military discipline that developscharee- | Chise exclusively and prevent any other newspapers will be recognized as hav- | 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 


mischiefs which attend monopoly.” To — will be subject to inquiry and regulation Equi 
this let me say that there is no such by commissions similar to those which | — poor paare be Teach 
ease, nor has there been in the life of have arisen in many States during the ublic School Special Subjects 


yt hg yg ere b, sam cotstcaue write Rev | Haper from getting it, there arise all the ing the qualities of a public utility, and 
. a 3 iN, A. oD, . 3 iN, Commandan 








aad . ence thie , srygaen bc aw ro ‘oa re rvica sailraos , | A one year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, 

the Associated Press of Ww hic h you speak. past few years to supervise railroads, thd ig Mente Re Bone ye Bac entgg: oreo yoo 4s 
If there were, Mr. Noyes’s remark that telephone, and lighting corporations.” | J) Devoted exciusivgly to the training of teachers for special 
‘ : P , . i branches, For 24 years we have been placing graduates in 

“a competitor has as much right to de- Well, then we shall have turned back paying positions. Por information, address The Secretary 


mand and receive the same news service the clock 300 years, and John Milton 
as he would to demand and receive the and his “Plea for Unlicensed Printing” 


Thomas Normal Training School, 4503 Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 














use of the other’s press, composing room were all in vain. The first Amendment r 
| editors, and reporters.” would) unan to the Federal Constitution will be ac- Pe i in the student toward the prob 

: : . in the student toward tl b- 
swerably apply. But as to the facts: counted a mistake, and we shall be face eirce lems of life. in tee enamel 
The existing Associated Press began | to face with a method of governmental S h ] and secretarial courses the stu- 
business on September 29, 1900, with 612 | administration once delighted in by the | Cc oO dent is trained to concentrate on 


3 s * : ’ ) " ‘ th task at d, 3 s 
members publishing daily newspapers in | Stationers’ Company and the Star ne task at hand. He acquire 


self-confidence by performing practical work and 
f Learn a Paying Profession 4 | 295 cities and towns. In the thirteen Chamber. 





advarices gradually toward the bigger problems 





thet assures you & good income and position for life years and nine months which have that are met in actual business. Both sexes. Send 
Por twenty years we have successfully taught elapsed since that date, 627 new mem- S long ago as March, 1867, a writer for 50th Yeas Book. Address ' ; 
PHOTOGRAPHY | hers, publishing daily newspapers in 454 A in “Harper’s Magazine” said: “The The Registrar, Record Building, Philadelphia 
| cities and towns, have been admitted. American public are a little superstitious ee. 
Our soe gs oo gee ga sg assist | As you will observe, this means an about the Associated Press, and the feel- EFIANCE COLLEGE Corehacath nal. A selec 
them ‘to secure these positions. Learn how you ean | average of about one new member elected ing results from that common and nat- aeie cqehawes, Otlaghetas Demmaite aelanee, Aes 
Resmwee sucesseful. Terme easy—living inexpensive. leach week. Meanwhile members have ural cause of all superstition—igno- | pattie, Teachers:, Commercial, Music, Art, Blocutton, 
SLLEDOGS COLLEGE OF PROTOGRAPEY resigned, newspapers have failed or rance.” That such ignorance exists now, | Uhatuition, Catalozue. PB. W. McREYNOLDS, Prest. 





949 Wabash Avenue. Efingbam, Iilineis ceased publication, so that the 627 as it did then, is undeniably true. But 
elected do not represent an increase of it would be altogether unfair to suspect 


that number on the membership roll that this lack of knowledge on the part 


Detroit College of Law The present membership is 891. of the public is due to any effort by the 














American College of Physical Education 
Includes schoole for Physical Directors, Play-crowid Workers 
and Teachers of Engenics. (Co-Educational). Fall term open 
September 16. Faculty of Experts. Unequalled record of suc 





Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all As to the exclusive right. my answer association, or its management, to veil | cessful graduates. We own our $260,000 building, fully equipped 
States. Two distinct schools—Day and Evening. | ix that there is no exclusive right. There in secrecy either its scheme of organiza- | Address Secretary, Box 103, nd & Grand Bivd.,Chicago,Ilinols 
Three vears’ course leads to the degree of LL. B. | jis what is called a “right of protest.’ tion or its method of operation. Any 
Students may witness 20 courts in daily session. which ix simply the right of a member one who is anxious or even willing to | 


Law Library 19,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self- ty say that the Board of Directors can investigate it will find no obstacle. 
pe ew — oo Ms on. it Help. Add - not elect a new member in his field, but Neither the membership nor the manage- | 
scribing our efhcient Bureau of Se elp ddress of election to ment has any apology to offer for the 


Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich, | UST leave the question t ayn 
— the membership at large. And even this work. Instead it is believed that the as- 











For Young [ adies 


Louisville College of Dentistry, Louisville,Ky. | “right of protest’ is held’ by less than sociation is engaged in a distinetly | | Mary Baldwin Seminary *“°S:acsen, va 











. te 4 ; ; . . . 
Offers exceptions! sare ate Ee lent coe of dememtrte. | one-fourth of the members. No such | meritorious endeavor. Term begins Sept. 10th, 1914. Located in the Shenandosh 
Be “, )} pn ; . ‘ail Valley of Virginia, Ut axed climate. Modern appoint 
Building, equipment and apparatus modern in every detail bist Be. rg an gen Be rst rn mo phe 4 pene 
Opportunities for the clinical application of the principles of WALEWALULLLLLLLILILEDLLE LL ILULILLDLL ELEVATE LLLEOLLEDELIOLLOILELULL ff MG AG AGG, MOLLE SS aceian” Calis cde tas, tae eet eaten 
, tien gladly furnished Write ‘, 4443 tUB, Uy, 
Oe enant, S 4. Informa ’ ac ’ (4h Mj fH YW Mu“. Stes C WRIA, Prtncioal 
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Does the Associated Press receive or They could send out to the newspapers | 
distribute to its members all of the news anything they chose and no one could 
of the day? By no means. Nor is it in- call them to account. A large number 
tended that it shall. There are news’ of newspaper proprietors revolted. They 
fields which, however important, it is  feit that, far beyond their own interests, 


forbidden to enter. These are the fields 
which by the proprieties are left for ex 
ploration to the enterprise of the in- 
dividual newspapers. What may it do 
and what may it not do? It may and 
should report the consequential events 
fairly, or as nearly as is possible for 
human beings to do so. It may not go 
further. And herein lies in large meas- 
ure the misunderstanding of the well- 
intentioned public. 


A an illustration: If a “pogrom” oc- 
curs in a Russian town, the Asso- 
ciated Press should tell dispassionately 
the story of the event. But it is not 
permitted to even say whether the thing 
is right or wrong. If President Wilson 
goes to the Capitol and urges a repeal 
of the statute exempting American coast- 
wise vessels from the payment of the 
’anama Canal tolls, and if Senator 
O'Gorman or Republican House Leader 
Mann, or Democratic House Leader Un- 
derwood takes issue with President Wil- 
son, the Associated Press calmly reports 
both sides and must give no hint that 
either side is right or wrong. 

But, says some one, this sort of nega- 
tive work has no value. It sees a great 
wrong and makes no sign of disapproyal. 
It sees a movement for the betterment 
of mankind which is of the highest mo- 
ment and does not lend a hand to help 
the thing along. Let us see. There is 
an underlying belief that the American 


people are capable of self-government. 
If so, they must needs be able to form 
i judgment. And we conceive it to be 


of very great importance that the people 
be given the facts, free from the slightest 
bias, leaving to them the business of 
forming their own judgment. Let us 
see what any other method of dealing 
with the news of the day must mean. 
If a news agency is to present some- 
body’s view of the right or wrong of 


the world’s happenings, whose view is it 
to be? And what assurance are we to 
have that this somebody’s view is the 


right view? 
what then? 

It was out of all this that there grew 
a cooperative Associated Press. The 
business of news gathering in a domi- 
nant way was in the hands of three 
men. They were responsible to no one. 


And if it is the wrong view, 
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Passing the ‘ 


there was a great public question in- 
volved. They set about the development 
of a plan which should insure an honest, 


truthful, and impartial reporting of 
events. After deliberation, they con- 
cluded that the safest way was to 


organize a cooperative association of 
newspaper proprietors, representing di- 
verse interests and thus put the insti- 
tution under pledge to report the truth, 
and, to guarantee impartiality, the news 
service was to be subjected to the scru- 
tiny and the censorship of the varied 
views of its membership. 


HUS the business started. It took 
feur years of hard struggle to wrest 
the business from private control; and 
then it succeeded. The cooperative as- 
sociation was accepted by enough pub- 


lishers to make it a success. The very 
underlying principle was that it, its 
method of organization, and its news 


service should be 
With an appreciation of their responsi- 
bility, and a full recognition of their 
duty to the American people, they sought 
to work out the problem before them in 
the best possible fashion. If they did 
not succeed, then the effort of as patri- 
otic and well-minded a set of men as this 
country has ever known is a failure. At 
one stage of the contest they pledged 
themselves for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars as a guaranty fund to break the 
chains which at the moment bound the 


American press to enslavement by the 
three men to whom I have referred. 
HAVE no thought of saying the As- 


sociated Press is perfect. The frail- 
ties of human nature attach to it. But 
of this I am certain: If in its form of 
organization, or its method of operation, 
it is in violation of any law, divine or 
human, it is the very last institution in 
this country to seek to avoid its respon- 
sibility. If anyone 
gest a better way to do the work it is 
seeking to do, it will be glad to adopt 
it, or to permit some one else to put it 
in operation. The thing it is striving 
for is a truthful, unbiased report of the 
world’s happenings, under forms that 
are legal, and not only conformable to 
statutes, but ethical in the highest degree. 

MELVILLE E. STONE. 
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‘Pork” 


Coucluded from page 15 


would save the people of the 
United States at least $20,000,000 annu- 
ally in cheaper foodstuffs. There was 
not a widespread demand for the canal: 
it was built to serve the political for- 
tunes of General Henderson. To date it 
has cost the Government $7,612,795 for 
construction and $173,585 for mainten- 
ance and operation. Last year the total 
freight carried on the Hennepin Canal 
was 11,962 tons, which the Gov- 
vernment $41.16 a ton. 

The private owners of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, which connects the 
Delaware River with Chesapeake Bay, 
found the property to be a white ele- 
phant and a scheme was set on foot to 
have Congress buy it. ‘The House ap- 
propriated $1,300,000 for the purpose. 
and the Senate raised the figures to 
$2,250,000. Stockholders in the company, 


waterway 


cost 


interested shippers, and large dredging 
companies backed the movement. The 
dredgers are interested because some 


$15,000,000 worth 
he done on 
made really 


have to 
can be 


of work will 
the canal before it 
useful. 


,Sparkman of Florida, 


chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, is at 
thé front of the line when 
the barrel is removed. Among the other 
notable “pork” getters are Senators Rans- 
dell of Louisiana, Fletcher 
Clarke of Arkansas, and Bankhead of 
Alabama, and Congressmen George W. 
Taylor of Alabama, B. G. Humphreys of 
Mississippi, W. E. Humphrey of Wash- 
ington, George F. Burgess of Texas, and 
J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania. 
But it would be unfair to say that in- 
dividuals are personally responsible for 
all the evils of the pork-barrel system or 
that there is no merit in some of the 
projects that are being badly handled. 
Most Senators and Congressmen take 
their home obligations very seriously, es- 
pecially their political obligations, and 
whenever there is a pork barrel to be 
opened they feel it their duty to get as 
much as they can for their own States 
or districts. Few of them take the time 
and trouble to investigate thoroughly the 
demands of their constituents for Fed 
eral cash. So it would be anything but 


can devise or sug- | 





subject to criticism. | 





the head of | 


of Florida, | 
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Valparaiso University 


{ (ACCREDITED) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


FOUNDED 1873 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 





Thorough Instruction at the Lowest Expense 





mn 








Group of Valparaiso University ame. r=y-y.' the A pean 
of Medicine and Dentis 





HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of giving to 

every person, whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a 

thorough practical education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is indicated by the numbers 
who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 


Valparaiso University was founded with 3 departments, 4 in- 
structors, and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. 
Now there are 29 departments, 209 instructors and an annual 
enrollment of more than 5000 different students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this University 
constantly increases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study 
and offers additional advantages without making the expense to 
the student any greater. The University is well equipped with 
buildings, libraries and laboratories for giving instruction in the 
following 
Primary 

Higher 
Engineering, 


Music, Fine 
Commerce, Phonography and Type- 


Education, Kindergarten, 
Departments Methods, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Scientific, 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Sciences, Classic, 
Architecture, Manual Training, Expression and Public Speaking, 
Art, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, Dentistry, 
writing, Penmanship, and Review. 


Preparatory, High School, 


° The Department of Dentistry of the University is the well-known 
Dentistry Chicago College of Dental Surgery, one of the oldest and best oqupeee 
dental colleges in the country. Dr. Truman W. Brophy, Dean, Chicago, Illinois 


Medi Valparaiso University owns its college and hospital buildings in both 
icine Valparaiso and Chicago. The Chicago buildings are just across the 
street from the Cook County Hospital, in one of the greatest Medical centers 
in the world. Two years of the work may be done in Valparaiso, thus greatly 

.\ reducing the expenses, or the entire four years may be done in Chicago. 


training in the 
student for the 


such 
the 


4 The Department of Engineering provides 
Engineering class room, laboratory and field as to fit 


exacting duties of the modern Civil Engineer 


L The Department of Law meets the demands of those who desire efficient 
aw \ training for fhis profession Ys 
. 4 
M : A thoroughly equipped department housed in a new building. An oppor- 
usic tunity is offered the student to combine such work in the other departments 
of the University as may be desired with work in the Conservatory, at no extra 
expense, 


The new Domestic Science and 


Domestic Science and Agriculture Agriculture Building will now 


enable the University to accommodate all who wish work in these departments. 


Medicine and Dentistry at the beginning 
departments at any time. 


Students enter the Departments of Law, 
of the year only. All other 


While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly low it has not been made 
at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


“The Cost of Living” 


per week 
vance, for 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at from $1.80 to $3.00 
Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks, or $65.00, if paid in ad- 
a year of forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
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_ Scores of harbors, inlets, and little fair to put down as a criminal every for the year it includes all the departments, excepting Medical, Dental and pri- 

rivers on both coasts have been improved member of Congress who gets an appro- vate lessons in Music. ~S 

at the people’s expense and steamship priation for a project that will not bear : \ 

companies and factory owners have been careful scrutiny. your (nidtpale wacksh mond wat emoeed GSRMNr ar tar kevty-olghe aecke GRA : 

the chief beneficiaries. For many years The pork-barrel system is to blame for : ; ; care iad 

the steamship companies owned or con- most of the evils in connection with Gov- 

trolled by the New York, New Haven & ernment projects. When the improvement Fer Free Cotslag Antuase 

Hartford Railroad have been almost the of our waterways is placed in the hands HENRY B. BROWN, President or 

sole beneficiaries of the improvements of a board appointed by the President | ; - ° 

along the New England coast. and removed as far as possible from the OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
We might continue indefinitely the influence of Congressmen and Senators. | —— : 

enumeration of wasteful projects. most of the money will be well spent. ae D, SONS eS ey Se : 
Senator F. M. Simmons and Congress- Then the meritorious projects will re- 

man J. HW. Small of North Carolina have ceive all the attention they deserve and 

long fingers when it comes to reaching — the iniquitous ones will be ignored. And, The Forty-second Year Will Open Sept. 15, 1914 

for “pork.” These two Tarheels were what is more, Congress will be relieved Second Quart D ber 8, 1914; Third Quarter. 

chiefly instrumental in putting twenty of a demoralizing influence that has ex March 2 1915: oe - a 7 ee M 25 1915 

six North Carolina schemes into the 1914 isted ever since the Government was ates . . cure Quattor, Mia , 

bill. And Congressman Stephen M. organized. 
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“You May Pick 
Up My Pipe 


And Dust under It, When You Tidy My 
Room, but Don’t Move the Pipe.” 


These were the words of a certain pipe 
lover who always wants his pipe where he 
can lay his hand on it when he is ready. 
This man smokes Edgeworth tobacco. 

Among the true pipe smokers—the kind 
of men who train and educate a pipe 


men who are not ashamed of their pipes in | 


clubs and smoking rooms—Edgeworth is a 
pronounced favorite. 

We believe Edgeworth would be appreci- 
ated by any true pipe lover and to back up 
our confidence we want to send a liberal 
sample free to any one who asks for it and 
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sear 8:2: £628 


Bealby 


( Concluded from page 12) 





therein between the wheels. This sleep- 
ing sack was to have been a great fea- 
ture of the expedition, but when it 
came to the test Judy could not use it. 
She had not anticipated that feeling of 
extreme publicity the open air gives one 
at first. It was like having all the world 
in one’s bedroom. Every night she had 
relapsed into the caravan. 

Bealby did not mind what they did 
with him so long as it meant sleeping. 


He had had a long day of it. He un- 
dressed sketchily and wriggled into the 
nice woolly bag and lay for a moment 


| listening to the soft bumpings that were 


going on overhead. She was there. He 


| had the instinctive confidence of our sex 


mentions his dealer's 
name. We hope you 
will ask us for this | 


sample. 
are not anxious to give 
away a quantity of valu- 
able tobacco. There is 


We frankly believe that 
out of every 100 men 
who smoke a few pipe- 
fuls of Edgeworth for 
the known purpose of 
trying it out—at least 


it again and again. 
Will you try this on 
with us? Edgeworth 
comes in two forms, the Sliced Plug and 
the Ready-Rubbed. 
Rubbed, the kind we want to send you, is 
sold in 10c and 50c tins everywhere and in 
handsome $1.00 humidors. Edgeworth Sliced 
Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid 
if your dealer has none. 





If you are already one of the many Edge- 
worth smokers, suggest to some friend that 
he accept our offer of a package free. 
Every package of Edgeworth is guaranteed. 
Dealers everywhere have Edgeworth. The 
tin is blue. 

If you want the sample package write to 
Larus & Brother Co., 3 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. This firm was established 
in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, 
including the well known Qbhoid— granu- 
lated plug—a great favorite with smokers 
for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen (10c size) carton by prepaid parcel 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 


SPECI ae 





u 
prove to you that the 
t volume of our 
usiness enables us to 
save you nearly 
on this 620 Elgin. 








Needed in every home, store, office, 
garage—everywhere. Be the whole- 
sale distributor in your locality. Per- 
manent, Profitable, Sales Repeating. 
Write today. 
DISCOVERY ® Ter sreciatry co. 
2.C. Columbus, Ohio 








Technical 
Training 


For Engineering, 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
Industry, Trades, 


Art, Home Economics,Teaching (Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). Two or Three 
Year Courses. Mechanical, Electrical, and other special 
courses for grammar school graduates. Engineering and 
professional coursesfor igh school graduates. Inexpensive. 
Apply for special bulletin. 

THe Reormrear, 51 Mymouth Avenue 


KEEWATIN ACADEMY 


WINTER HONE AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA, 
Outdoor life. Individual Instruction. Address 
JANES H. KENDRIGAN, Box 32, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WISE. 
or Chicago Office 1515 Masonic Temple, Central 3902 





Edgeworth Ready- | 


Of course we | 


90 will want to smoke | 
| ing, 


method in our madness. | 


| they 








in women, and here were three of them. 
He had a vague idea of getting out of his 
bag again and kissing the underside of 
the van that held this dear, beautiful 
creature. ... 

He didn’t. ... 

Such a lot of things had 
that day—and the day before. 
been going without intermission, it 
seemed now, for endless hours. He 
thought of trees, roads, dew-wet grass, 
frying pans, pursuing packs of gigantic 
butlers hopelessly at fault—no doubt 
were hunting and 
crannies, tactless missiles flying, burst- 
missiles it was vain to recall. He 
stared for a few seconds through the 
wheel spokes at the dancing, crackling 
fire of pine cones which it had been his 
last duty to replenish, stared and blinked 
much as a little dog might do, and then 
he had slipped away altogether into the 
world of dreams. 

In the morning he was extraordinarily 
hard to wake. . . 

“Is it after sleeping all day ye'’d be?” 


happened 
He had 





cried Judy Bowles, who was always at 
her most Irish about breakfast time. 
ONDAY was a happy day for 
sealby. 


The caravan did seventeen miles and 
came to rest at last in a sloping field 
outside a cheerful little village set about 
a green on which was a long tent pro- 
fessing to be a theatre... . 

At the first stopping place that pos- 
sessed a general shop Mrs. Bowles 
bought Bealby a pair of boots. Then she 
had a bright idea “Got any pocket 
money, Dick?” she asked. 

She gave him a half crown—that is to 
say, she gave him two shillings and six- 
pence, or five sixpences or thirty pennies 


according as you choose to look at 


it—in one large undivided shining coin. 
Even if he had not been in love here 
surely was incentive to a generous na- 


ture to help and do distinguished serv- 
ices. He dashed about doing things. The 
little accident on Sunday had warned 
him to be careful of the plates, and the 
only flaw upon a perfect day’s service 
was the dropping of an egg on its way to 
the frying pan for supper. It remained 


where it fell, and there presently he 
gave it a quiet burial. There was noth- 
ing else to be done with it... . 


All day long at intervals Miss Philips 


smiled at him and made him do little 
services for her. And in the evening, 


after the custom of her great profession 
when it keeps holiday, she insisted on 
going to the play. She said it would be 
the loveliest fun. She went with Mrs. 
towles hecause Mrs. Geedge wanted to 
sit quietly in the caravan and write 
down a few little things while they were 
still fresh in her mind. And it wasn’t 
in the part of Madeleine Philips not to 
insist that both William and Bealby must 
go too; she gave them each a shilling— 
though the prices were sixpence, three- 
pence, twopence, and a penny—and 
Bealby saw his first real play. 


T was called “Brothers in Blood or 
the Gentleman Ranker.’ There was a 
poster—which was only very slightly 


justified by the performance—of a man 
in khaki with a bandaged head proposing 
to sell his life dearly over a fallen com- 
rade, Onewent tothe play through an open 
and damaged field gate and across tram- 
pled turf. Outside the tent were two 
paraffin flares illuminating the poster 
and a small cluster of the impecunious 
young. Within on grass that was worn 
and bleached were benches, a gathering 
audience, a piano played by an offhand 
lady, and a drop scene displaying the 
Grand Canal, Venice. The Grand Canal 
was infested by a crowded multitude of 
zealous and excessive reflections of the 
palaces above and by peculiar crescentic 
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black boats floating entirely out of water 
and having no reflections at all. The off- 
hand lady gave a broad impression of the 
Wedding March in “Lohengrin,” and thé 
back seats assisted by a sort of gastric 
vocalization called humming and by 
whistling between the teeth. Madeleine 
Philips evidently found it tremendous 
fun, even before the curtain rose. 
And then—illusion. .. . 


HE scenery was ridiculous, it waved 

about, the actors and actresses were 
surely the most pitiful of their tribe and 
every invention in the play impossible, 
but the imagination of Bealby, like the 
loving kindness of God, made no difficul- 
ties: it rose up and met and embraced 
and gave life to all these things. It was 
a confused story in the play, everybody 
was more or less somebody else all the 
way through, and it got more confused 
in Bealby’s mind, but it was clear from 
the outset that there was vile work 
afoot, nets spread, and sweet, simple peo- 
ple wronged. And never were sweet and 
simple people quite so sweet and simple. 
There was the wrongful brother, who 
was weak and wicked, and the rightful 
brother, who was vindictively, almost 
viciously, good, and there was an in- 
grained villain who was a baronet, a man 
who wore a frock coat and a silk hat 
and carried gloves and a stick in every 
scene and upon all occasions—that sort 
of man. He looked askance always. 
There was a dear, simple girl, with a 
yast, sweet smile who was loved, accord- 
ing to their natures, by the wrongful and 
the rightful brother, and a large, wicked, 
red-clad, lip-biting woman, whose pas- 
sions made the crazy little stage quiver. 
There was a comic butler—very different 
stuff from old Mergleson—who wore an 
evening coat and plaid trousers and 








nearly choked Bealby. Why weren’t all 
butlers like that? Funny. And there 
were constant denunciations. Always | 


there were denunciations going on or de- 
nunciations impending. That took Bealby 
particularly. Never surely in all the 
world were bad people so steadily and 
thoroughly scolded and told what. Every- 
body hissed them; Bealby hissed them. 
And when they were told what, he ap 
plauded. And yet they kept on with 
their wickedness to the very curtain. 
They retired—askance to theend. Foiled 
butpursuing. “A time willcome,” they said. 


HERE was a moment in the dis- 

tresses of the heroine when Bealby 
dashed aside a tear. And then at last most 
wonderfully it all came right. The com- 
pany lined up and hofied that Bealby was 
satisfied. Bealby wished he had more 
hands. His heart seemed to fill his body. 
Oh, prime! prime! 

And out he came into the sympathetic 
night. But. he was no longer a trivial 
Bealby: his soul was purged, he was a 
strong and silent man, 
into generous repartee or 
for high endeavor. He slipped off in the 
opposite direction from the caravan be- 
cause he wanted to be alone for a time 
and feel. He did not want to jar upon 
a sphere of glorious illusion that had 
blown up in his mind like a bubble... . 

He was quite sure that he had been 
wronged. Not to be wronged is to fore- 
go the first privilege of goodness. He 
had been deeply wronged by a plot—all 
those butlers were in the plot, or why 
should they have chased him?—he was 
much older than he really was, it had been 
kept from him, and in truth he was a 


rightful earl. “Earl Shonts,” he whis- 
pered ; and indeed, why not? And Made- 
leine, too, had been wronged: she had 
been reduced to wander in this uncom- 
fortable caravan; this gypsy queen: 
she had been brought to it by villains, 
the same villains who had wronged 


Bealby. ... 

Out he went into the night, the kindly 
consenting summer night, where there is 
nothing to be seen or heard that will 
contradict these delicious, wonderful 


persuasions. 

| = was so full of these dreams that 
he strayed far away along the dark 

country lanes and had at last the utmost 


difficulty in finding his way back to the 
caravan. And when ultimately he got 
back, after hours and hours of heroic ex- 


istence, it did not even seem that they 
had missed him. It did not seem that 
he had been away half an hour. 

continued nert week) 
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ready to explode | 
nerve himself | 




















Some day you may drive 
into a tight place where 
you will want to 


Set Your Car 
on Its Haunches 
That isn’t an ideal service 
stop; but we are talking 
about the stop that means 
STOP! that means safety 


or smashup! that perhaps 
means Life or Death! 
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HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 
Brake Lining -100% 


has absolute gripping efh- 
ciency at any stage of wear. 
because it’s the same clear 
through as it is on the sur- 
face. It has more uniformity 
of grip, wears longer than 
the ordinary brake-linings 
and is not affected by oil, 
water, gasoline, heat or dirt. 

Order it on your new car— 

have your repair men putiton 

the car you re running now. 
Our Guarantee: 
Thermoid will make 
good—-or WE will. 


THERMOID RUBBER CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


ORAL ( OMPRESsce 


Brahe Limng - 100% 










































The College of Medicine 
of the 


University of Illinois 


| ] Minimum admission require- 





ments to the Fresiiman year, fif- 
|teen units of work from an accred- 
jited High 1 and in addition 
}two years a recognized univer 
sity or college involving at least 
one year in college physics, bi- 
ology, chemistry and six college 
hours in French or German 

For course of Medical study, four 
years are required 

Well equipped laboratories and 


Schoc 
in 


geod hospital facilities 


Excellent location in the heart of Chicago's great medical 
center, 

Collegiate year begins October Ist, 1914. 

For full information concerning course of study, fees, etc., 


address Secretary, Box 12 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Ilinols 








ni TOUNG men and women, here is an 
Study Y “eaceptonal operant osm 
study dentistry at ar extremely moder 
Dentistry Eitiaiaeheespaanruren 
at the i cei "Whee he aaa, 
logue. Address 
On0 0) Ge Va'e. ee INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
; 5. W North St. 
DENTAL COLLE E Indianapolis, Ind. 












Mmm entrance requirements, fifteen units of work 
from an accredited high school or an academy. Full 
course of instruction leading up to the degree of D.D. 8. 
The College upies an entire building, 1002100 feet, siz 
stories hich, directly opposite Cook County Hospital, in the 
heart of Chicago's creat medical center 

Infirmary unexcelled in point of 
facilities. 

For detailed information, address Box 72 


equipment and operating 


| THE SECRETARY, COLLEGE OF SEPeweRy, 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINO 
Corner Harrison and Honore —— Chicago 


Have You Chosen a Profession? 


There are Opportunities in Medicine, especially Homa@opathic 
NE 





Medicine Send for catalocue C w York HomaoratTun 
Mrpican Coutece AnD Frower Hospirat 
Roya 8. CopeL.anp, A.M., M.D., Dean 


New York, New York City, Avenue A, 68d and 64th Sts, 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
100 L. St., Angola, Indiana 

you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical F 

$165 covers tuition, | ard and f 

48 weeks Preparatory courses at 





Make 
ineer in two 
nished room for 
No entrance ¢ 


Grand River Institute 


A strictly high grade school with Board. Room and 
Tuition only 2200 per year, Large endowment makes this 
possible. Academic, Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory 
Manual Training Courses. : HAMLIN, Principal 

On10, Austinburg. 
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PColerade Coal Dust 
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ITH its usual speed, CoLLier’s is It was the “poor little Greek” who 
W now out with an article, vicious in commenced his carnival of riot and mas- 

















its untruthfulness, covering the coal sacre immediately after Hayes called 
strike.... Nobody has ever had any the strike, with rifle and ammunition on 


hand. It was this “peer little Greek,” 
heavily armed, who was observed read- 
ing a proclamation of the President in 
Trinidad, and was overheard to say “it 
+ looks like the United States is trying to 
run this country.” It was one of these 
“poor little Greeks” who shot Dr. Lester, 
a physician of Walsenburg, who was act 
ing surgeon to the militia—killing him in- 
stantly—while the doctor was treating 
a wounded man on the field and wear- 
ing a Red Cross badge. It was this 
“poor little Greek,’ five hundred of 
him, who treacherously attacked a 
handful of militia (thirty-four of him) 
at Ludlow. It was “poor little Greeks” 
who, when the tents caught fire from un- 
known cause, and when the militia boys 
dropped their guns to rush into the burn- 
ing tents and rescue the women and chil- 
other coal mines in all the rest of the dren of the strikers, these Greeks, I say, 
United States combined.” If this state- it was who continued to fire into the 
ment were true it surely would be “some- soldier boys while carrying their wives 


faith in CoLLter’s, and, therefore, this 
story is doing far less harm than those in 
other journals.—Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain. 


For the benefit of some of our friends 
who seem to have heard but one side 
of the Colorado labor war, we reprint 
an editorial from CoLLier’s.—Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post. 


DENVER, COLO. 

It is a difficult and thankless task to 
ferret out the falsehoods continually told 
about the Colorado coal strike. We are 
getting mighty tired of these apparently 
deliberate and malicious falsehoods. 

Mr. Macfarlane says that “for a long 
stretch of time the Colorado mines have 
killed twice aS many workers as all the 


thing to think about”; but it is not true. and children into safety. And it is 
Colorado mines do not kill over one- this “poor little Greek,” who is still down 
forty-sixth of the number charged by in the southern coal fields of Colorado, 


his rifles, most of them, cached in the 
arroyos and cafions, instead of turning 
them over to the Federal officers, as all 
the private citizens and mine owners did. 
When the Federal soldiers leave we ex- 
pect the “poor little Greek” to again 
emerge on his career of carnage and riot. 
Ah, CoLirer’s, COLLiER’s, what have you 
done? All this I have written, and a 
hundred times as much more, was at the 
disposal of Macfarlane if he had wanted 
New Mexico (7.23), Utah (11.67), and it. Any decent citizen could have given 
Wyoming (11.60). Macfarlane the facts. Colorado can take 
In 1911 the average number killed per care of herself if she is let alone, but the 
thousand employees in the United States East gives us more than we can carry. 
was 3.73, and in Colorado 3 35 God pity Colorado! J L. WOODBRIDGE. 


Mr. Macfarlane.... It is true that 
more men per thousand employees are 
killed in Colorado than is the average 
in the entire country. Colorado is com- 
paratively new as a coal-producing State, 
and the badly broken-up condition of the 
coal measures increases liability of acci- 
dent in all the Rocky Mountain States. 
The Colorado record from 1866 to 
1908 of 5.71 deaths per thousand is much 
better than that of her sister States of 


it was 6.35 


with 14,315 men employed. The C. F. + 

& I, the Victor American (the next 

largest company in the State), and the Special correspondents of the New 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company employ York “Evening Post,” the New York 
§,848 men, and the number killed was “Jndependent,” Coriier’s WEEKLY, and 
but 3.31 per thousand as against an “fyerybody’s Magazine” agree in laying 
average for the United States of 3.73. the heaviest burden of responsibility for 


I am no apologist for the coal com- 
panies, but Macfarlane’s attack is not 
simply upon the C. F. & I. or Rocke- 
feller, but upon the State of Colorado, 
where I have lived for twenty-five years. 

Colorado is the fairest and sweetest of 
the sisterhood of States. It is estimated 
that she has ten times more coal than 


the anarchy and rebellion in Colorado 
upon the operators rather than upon the 
men. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
John D. Rockefeller the younger is well 
informed. He has taken his information 
from biased sources. ... It is impossible 
for an ignorant Greek or Italian or Hun- 
garian miner, scarcely able to speak 


Pennsylvania ever had. Her factories nglish, imported because of his initial 
produce 50 per cent more per wage cheapness by the operators, to bargain 
earner than the average of the United with the representative of the Rocke- 
States. Such a State ought not to be fellers.—Topeka (Kas.) Capital. 
marred by the horrid hand of armed re- 
bellion. C. W. Varnum, Lawyer. + 

+ According to CoLiier’s WEEKLY, John 

D. Rockefeller, Jr., committed most of 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Your editorial on the strike in Colo- 
rado is right up to the minute; you have 
the whole thing condensed, and if you 
were to write a book on the subject you 


the lawlessness in Colorado himself.— 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Dispatch-News. 


STREATOR, ILL 


could not give the situation any clearer. Macfarlane’s article is the clearest 
Please continue to send me Correr’s for Jjustest, most graphic and convincing 
the next two years. ARTHUR F. RIcE. presentation I have seen. 

J. E. WILLIAMs 


Fowl Ler, Coro. 

You have for years been a chief 
prophet against yellow journalism, but 
nothing has ever approached in that 
regard the article by Macfarlane. The 
article is so saturated with mendacity it 
is impossible to answer it. Take one 
Statement: that “twice as many workers 
(in mines) have heen killed as in all the 
rest of the United States!” 

We also resent his statement that these 
strikers are “of like passions with our- 
selves.” He refutes this statement when 
he says “many of the strikers are veterans 
from the Balkans.” You have doubtless 
read the report of the international com- 
mittee, investigating the late Balkan 
cruelties. Yet these are the brutes who 
are here in Colorado, bringing their rifles 
and soft-nosed bullets to tear the tender 
flesh of our young militia soldiers. 

The cause of the strike was the in- + 
satiate greed of the leaders of mine work- 
ers to control the mines absolutely. Of 
the ten original demands, eight were met 
by laws on our statute books. The ninth, written by Peter Clark Macfarlane. . . 
10 per cent increase of wages, was so the most infamous falsehood ever printed 
absurd that it was soon dropped. The in a paper or magazine pretending to 
tenth demand, recognition of the union, contain a spark of honesty or decency. 
will not, cannot, be met. —Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain. 


If the younger Rockefeller has a sense 
of humor he should indulge it by read 
ing Peter Clark Macfarlane’s article on 
the Colorado mining troubles in CoLLIEer’s. 

. If the irony of the whole situation 
does not dawn upon the young magnate 
after reading this incisive location of 
“the nigger in the woodpile,” his sense 
of humor is atrophied.— Milwaukee ( Wis. ) 
Journal, 


DENVER, COLo. 
In a surprisingly large number of par 
ticulars Macfarlane got right to the root 
of the matter. His analysis will be of 
much value in bringing before the public 
the underlying differences of viewpoint 
between miners and operators. FE. 8. C 


None show such utter disregard for 
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truth as the latest story in CoLiLier’s .. . | 
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| NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 















Sh incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


ADORA | 


Another dessert —e. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountifu confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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Pea CRETE ET UMNCNTINT TCL 


| Scientific Training vs. Guesswork 


Your own schooling may have been splendid—for the purpose—but your son will meet keener 

| competition of brains than anything you have known. Military training at Culver has its eyes on 

the future. It is the first and only school in this country to employ a consulting psychologist to 

remove the guesswork in handling individual students. Every boy is scientifically classified and 

| scientifically trained in efficient methods of study and the formation of correct habits. His mind 
is kept at attention. Moreover, his physique becomes vigorous and he gains a sense of honor and 
fair play. Allof these make him capable of doing big things tomorrow. Vice-President Marshall 
says: “I consider the Culver Military Academy the finest boys’ school in America.” Address, 
for a catalogue of vital interest to every parent, 


The Dean’s Office, CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY, Culver, Ind. (On Lake Maxinkeckes) | 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY (Episcopal) 


The American Rugby. Situated on high, well drained land. 


} Trains the boy for life. Educational fads are avoided 
: and stress is laid on old-fashioned ideals. The result is 
an improved body, a trained mind, and strengthened 
moral fibre. The boy is prepared to take his proper 
place in the world—and “make good.” The School 
appeals to the wide-awake boy and satisfies 
the mostexacting parent. Itisrated by the 
United States Government as a “ Dis- 
tinguished Institution.”” Address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Box 13, Delafield, 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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AN ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL. Students from forty states. Moun- 
Climate the most healthful in the United States, | 

Military fi 

Modern 
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tain location. 
Convenient location, accessible to all parts of the country. 
Department under supervision of United States Government. 
equipment. High standards in all departments. Students admitted : | 
to all colleges and universities. Large campus. All forms of athletics ff | 
Hit 


TENNESSEE |} | 
MILITARY i 
b = 
and healthful recreation. Terms $350. Catalogue free. Address 
Col. 0. C. HULVEY, President. 
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Sweetwater. Tenn 
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New Dollar Box of 
Assorted Chocolates 





ay prentent triumph in_forty 
years of candy-making. These 
chocolates reach new heights of 
taste perfectéon. 

On your way to the mountains 
or the seashore, buy two boxes. 

One for yourself, to make the 
journey shorter. 

The other for a gift, to make 
someone happier. 

fhe New Dollar Box of Assorted Choco- 
lates and many other good things from eM&ée 
are sold by sales agents (leadin ng drug- 
ists everywhere) in United States and Canada. 
ff there should be no sales agent near you, 
please write us. 

Write for ete New Cocoa and 
Chocolate Cook Book 


64 Irving Place New York 
Frank DeK. Hayler, President 











EXTRAORDINARY OFFER™~ 30 days ~ ove 


month's i tr ‘ial 
on this finest of bicycles—the -‘RANGER We will ship it 
te you on approval, freight prepaid, without a cent deposit in 
advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing our full 
line of bicycles for men and w men, 

boys and girls at prices never before equaled fOr like quality It 
is @ cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and usefal bicycle infor 
mation. It's fr 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE tear wheels, inner tubes. 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parte for all bicycles at 
half usual prices. A limited number of sec oly hand bicycle 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to 
hibit a sample 1914 model RANGER furnished by u 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to \earn what we offer 
you and how we can do it You will be astonished and con 
vinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Attention PipeSmokers 


The Most Practical Patented 
Device for Smokers Since the 
Advent of Pipes—Fits Any Pipe. 
Keep deadly Nicotine out of your 

system. Protect your health; your 
breath; your pipe smoker 
delighted 


Anti-Nicotine 
Pipe Safety 


clogs hor leaves sogey 


Every 


keeps pipe cool and “apa never 
Waste at bottom. Tobacco burns freely and evenly, im 
parting a true, laxurious aroma The only perfect anti 
Nicotine device ever invented. By Mail prepaid 10 Cents 
Dealers; Get busy; order attractive show card of 3 dozen 
sent C. O. D. for $2.50. Saleaman wauted to call on trade 


American Pi Safety Co. 
Chamber of Commerce Beildiny Rochester. N. Y. 





Don’t pay rent, don’t buy “blind” 
out-of date typewriter when youcan own this 
genuine iver isible for onlylSeaday. We 
save you $41.50. No agents. Sent on Pree 
Trial. Write for book, facts and low price 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
ers Nh N. Mihiese het Chicago 

















A ortune to the Inventor 
whe reads and foods in, is the possible worth of the 


we send f postage. Write us at once. 
B.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. B., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| my maid. 
| be so mortified that he’ll 
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Gun crews appear and begin to polish up their charges; the big 14-inch turrets begin to revolve 





























The Fleet Stands By 


(Concluded from page 14) 


liquor, no matter how great their fancied 
or real need; and at the end of that five 
or six weeks took the whole 4,000 of 
them, with their pockets full of money, 
and suddenly threw them into the mid- 
dle of all the grog shops of a great city 
—TI do think that more than forty—that 
is, 1 per cent of them—would be found 
“soused”—that is, if we had means of 
locating them all at the end of the day. 

What is the point in this discursive 
tract? What of the day’s work we 
started out to describe? 

Why, this is all part of the talk of 
the men on the job. The heroic sailor of 
tradition has passed—a_ sailor of 
another kind, but just as efficient in an- 
other way—the way of his day—is rap- 
idly creating another tradition. The lad 
who in the lusty days of his youth can 
thus hold himself in check is a pretty 


| good product of American navy develop- 


ment, too. He pretty generally passes up 
the grog shop, but he visits the art gal- 
leries, the museums, the cathedrals, the 
Y. M. C. A.’s ashore, takes books from 
the library on shipboard, buys post cards 
and mails them home to let his friends 
know of the great things in the world. 








MONI IULTLYLL ELATED 


LOR OES 


On that memorable world cruise the men 
cleaned Rio de Janeiro out of 250,000 of 
them. I doubt if many of them, on the 
first try, could lay out on a topsail yard in 
a gale of wind without immediately fall- 
ing overboard ; but they don’t have to lay 
out on topsail yards nowadays. They do 
have to shoot, however; and they can 
shoot. Lay a gun’s crew of them behind 
a big turret gun and watch them make 
lacework of the target at 11,000 yards, 
which is six and a half miles as we meas- 
ure it ashore. Aboard the particular 
ship where I am writing this they think 
they can do things at fourteen miles—if 
they have to—with their 14-inch guns; 
and nobody around here doubts they can 
do them. They are not going ashore 
4,000 at a time here. Vera Cruz is not 
big enough to take care of that many; 
but such as are allowed to go ashore are 
behaving pretty well, after making all 
the little human allowances, and they 
will continue to behave pretty well. 

The fleet is standing by in Vera Cruz. 
They were on the spot when wanted on 
that first and second and third and 
fourth day, and they will be on the spot 
when again they are wanted. 











Where the Story Begins 


(Continued from page 9) 


And then he'll 
never bother 


Don’t you see? 


again.” 


“Some scheme, all right,” said Edna 
thoughtfully. “Honest, though, I don't 
like it much. Doesn’t sound straight 


goods.” 

“But listen, 
tune hunter. 
ference?” 

“Sure?” said Edna slowly. “But how 
do you know I won't make a break and 
give the whole snap away?” 

“I’ve thought of that, too. But you can 
read his letters, and I'll tell you what I 
wrote him, and all about everything that 


He’s only a for- 
make a dif 


my dear. 
Doesn't that 


happened. And you can whisper so he 
won't know your voice. And anyhow 
When he finds you’re the maid 


“But why don’t you dress up as a maid 
yourself?” objected Edna, “and meet him 
in the servants’ room?’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. You see, it's 
my mother’s house. And the servants 
would know. And besides—”’ She looked 
at Edna appealingly. 

“Yuh haven’t got the noive?” suggested 
Edna. “Well.” she reflected, “I don't 
think much of it, but—” 

“T'll give you a thousand dollars if you 
can get my letters back!” burst in the 
other breathlessly. 

“Some coin,” thought Edna, looking up 
at the ceiling. “Take me ten years to 
save as much as that. And it'll be kinda 
fun to try Suddenly she dropped her 
gaze into the other’s worried eyes. “All 
right,” she said. “If anything goes 
wrong it'll be your funeral. And I guess 
I can get off for a coupla days.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” cried 
the other. “Thank you ever so much! 
Ch—” And there in her thanks we will 
leave Miss Kies, because we're getting 
close to the place where the story begins. 


ONALD MACKENZIE—he of the 
flossy name—rang the basement bell 
of the Kies Fifth Avenue residence. His 
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letter from Florence had said: “Ring 
basement bell. Servants’ door.” 
“Doesn't she think I’m good enough 
to use the front door?’ thought Mac- 
kenzie, not unproudly. “If I was good 
enough for her to get engaged to, by 
Jingo, I guess I’m good enough to walk 


up the front steps.” 


HE basement door opened, interrupt- 

ing his moody meditations, and a 
pretty little face under a pretty little cap 
looked out at him with a very pretty 
little affectation of guilt. 


“Why, Florence—!” he gasped. 
“Sh!” whispered Florence the False, 


finger on lip. “Don’t say a word.” 

She dragged him into the vestibule 
under the stone steps leading him by the 
lapel of his coat as one would lead a 
mesmerized horse by the halter. 

“You've caught me on a busy day,” she 
whispered, “but I guess they won't want 
me upstairs for half an hour or so—and 

I got an awful lot of things to explain 
to you, Ronald.” Still in his dazed con- 
dition she led him into the kitchen. 

“Cook,” she said. “This is my steady 

Mr. Mackenzie.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said the 
looking up from her pastry board. 
any relation to Harry Mackenzie, 
Lutcher over at Liebmeyer’s?” 

Ronald managed to make a gesture in 
dicating negation. 


cook, 
“You 
the 


“You've gor his mouth and nose 
That's why I ast.” 
“No, cooky dear,” said the pseudo- 


Florence. “Mr. Mackenzie’s a stranger 
in the city and I’m going to take him 
into the sitting room for a few minutes. 
If Miss Florence rings the bell, let some- 
body run up and tell her I’ve gone out 
to mail her letters.” 

She led the round-eyed Mr. Mackenzie 
into the servants’ sitting room and closed 





For thin summer hose try 


Double Grip 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


They will give you more 
comfort than you’ll rea- 
lize until you buy them. 


The two grips hold the socks 
snug and smooth. They fit per- 


fectly— ‘‘tailored to fit the leg.”’ 
25c — 50c 
A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 


New York 


PARIS 


Chicago 


~ No metal 
“can touch you 




















BARODA DIAMONDS 
Flash iike the genuine—at 1-30 the cost 
SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. See 
them first, then pay. Catalog FREE. Patent 
King Gauge included for 5 two-cent stamps. 


The Barodoa Co. ,Dept.N 43,1460 Leland Ave. Chicago 
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Protect 
Your Family 
and Yourself 


HE Public Health Service 
has a number of bulletins 
available for free distri- 

bution. These cover such sub- 
jects as “Sewage-Polluted 
Water Supplies in Relation to 
Infant Mortality;” “Sanitary Ad- 
vice for Summer Tourists;” 
“Whooping Cough— Its Nature 
and Prevention ;” “Antimalarial 
Measures for Farm Houses and 
Plantations;” “Country Schools 
and Rural Sanitation ;” “Pella- 
gra;” “The Relation of Climate 
to Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis;” “Tuberculosis 
Its Nature and Prevention ;” 
“Rules to be Observed by Tu- 
berculous Patients;” “Open-Air 
Schools for the Cure and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis;” “The 
Citizen and Public Health;” 
“The Classification of Market 
Milk ;” “Pasteurization ;” “Cer- 
tified Milk and Infant Milk De- 
pots;” “Milk and Its Relation to 
Public Health;” “Infant Feed- 
ing;” “The Chemistry of Milk;” 
“Disinfectants—Their Use and 
Application in the Prevention 
of Communicable Disease,” and 
kindred matters. Many of these 
should prove interesting to lay- 
men as well as to physicians 
and trained nurses. 
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A full list of these bulletins (not 
the bulletins themselves) and infor- 
mation on how to obtain them will 
be sent to all those who will write 
to COLLIER’S WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, 901 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. Our service is 
entirely without charge. 


























the door behind them. In the kitchen 
the cook looked askance at Katie the 
laundress. 
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“But she 
But 
Florence, 
I said so the minute I clapped 


the cook. 
nor nothing. 
of Miss 


said 
time 
spit 


“Bless us!” 
don't no 
isn't the 
though? st 
eyes on her. 

“*Spit or no spit,” said Katie philosophi 

cally. “If she gets caught entertaining 
her steady down here, she'll wonder 
what's struck her.” 

But in the meantime, if Katie could 
have seen them, she would have known 
that it was Mr. Mackenzie who was mar- 
yeling at the missile. 


lose 


she 


“ LORENCE—!” he stammered. 

“I—I’m not Florence,” she miser- 
ably whispered, hiding her face in her 
handkerchief. 

“Not Florence?” he gasped. 

“No, Chubbsy; no,” she sobbed in a 
mutiied voice, but nevertheless most care- 
ful of her speech. 
“I’m not Miss 
Florence and I i fy 
never was. I— }) 

I’m just a wicked F 
girl.” . 

“What do you 
mean: a wicked 
girl?’ asked the 
astonished Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

“Because I’ve 
de—deceived 
you. Oh, dear! 
When I met you 
in front of the 
post office at 
North East Har- 
bor and dropped 
my handker- 
chief, you — you 
thought I was a 
young lady. But 

but I’m not. 
I’m only a young 
lady’s maid! Oh, 





Ronny - Wonny, 
what a wicked 
girl I’ve been!” 


“But your let- 
ters—” 

“I wrote them 
on her station- 
ery —and that 
poem I wrote you 


> 
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“Sure,” said 
and staring at this earnest young man. 

“But last week,” he went on, “I saw 
a: big piece about her in the Sunday 
paper—calling her the hundred-million- 
dollar deb—deb—deb—” 

“Deb-you-tant,” Edna told him. 

“Ye—eh; that’s it. And right then and 
there I knew it was no place for little 
Ronald to hang his hat. Maybe it didn’t 


break me all up! All the same there 
was nothing else to it: I had to come 
down here and tell her it was all off. 


But now Again his nervous arm went 
around her, and again he found she was 
trickier than the eels. 


“TISTEN,” she 
4 the good. 
this thing began- 
“I don’t care a hang how it began as 
long as it ends 
all right.’ inter- 
rupted the per- 
sistent Mr. Mac- 

kenzie. 

“But it makes 
a lot of differ- 
ence to the goil,” 
said Edna, un- 
consciously mak- 
ing a total rever- 
sion to First 
Principles of 
Speech. “A goil 
doesn't want it 
thrown up at her 


said. “You're all to 
But I don’t like the way 


” 


feller into marry- 


ing her. So if 
your feet ain't 
chilly just be- 
cause I’m woik 
ing here, we've 
got to start all 
over again. 


What’s past has 
never happened, 
so far as I'm con- 
cerned, See? So 
send back my let- 
ters and my pic- 
ture 

“T’ve got them 


with me. I was 
going to give 


| 


Edna, dabbing her nose | 


| 








that she fooled a 





—Drince of the them to you.” 
Raven Hair, tu “All right. 
Waft Me a Kiss -— Now wait a min- 
aw!—I copied ute and I'll get 
it out of a A pretty litile face under a pretty little cap yours.” 
book !” looked out at him with a very pretty She soon reap- 
“But my let- little affectation of guilt. ‘‘Why, peared, carrying 
ters objected Florence—!’’ he gasped a bundle of let- 
theerstwhile ters almost as 


wafting prince of the raven hair. “The 
letters I wrote her—” 

“Thung on to them when I went for the 
mail, I—I couldn't help it. Chubbsy. I 
loved vou: s—s—s—s—s—s—so !” 

She leaned her arm against the wall, 
and leaned her forehead against her arm, 
and shook and quivered and trembled 
like an exceedingly shapely mold of pink 
blancmange. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” said Ronald, 
alias Chubbsy, speaking for the first time 
in a natural voice. And having arrived 
at this interesting determination, he put 
his arm around the other’s waist and 
would have kissed her if, so to speak, the 


blanemange hadn’t slipped off the spoon. 


“No, Ronald,” she said. “That’s all 
over now. We'll give each other our let 
ters back and then I'll give you back 


your ring, and 
“Not on your life, kiddo,” said Ronald. 


“I got something to say about that!” 
Ek walked to the other end of the 


room, shooting his cuffs once, twice, 
and again, like a young man getting his 
steam up. “What did you say your right 
hame was?” he suddenly asked. 
“Edna.” 
“Well, listen to this, Edna. When I 
picked up your handkerchief I thought 


you was a school-teacher or something 
like that. And it even scared me to 
think you were a school-teacher, It 


wasn’t till after we were engaged that 
I found out you were rich—that is, I 
mean, that Miss Kies was rich—” 

“Say !" gasped Edna to herself. “What's 
he going to spring!” 

“I nearly got cold feet right there.” 
continued Ronald earnestly, “because it’s 
all I can do to pay my board bill. But 
my old man’s in the moving-picture busi 
fess up in Maine and he’d been talking 
about taking me into partnership. So I 
thought that maybe I could hold my end 
Up somehow. Of course I didn’t know 
then how much money you'd got—I mean 
Miss Kies had got fe 


oo 
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large as two loaves of bread. 


“There.” she said, handing him this 
nourishing food of love. “Now we're 
even. Good-by.” 

OT on your life: ‘Good-by ?” he in 


ad 

N dignantly replied. “Listen, Floss 
I mean Edna. My old man says just as 
soon as I’ve saved a thousand dollars, to 
show him I can, he'll take me into part- 
nership in his moving-picture shows. So 


as soon as I find a steady job we'll get | 


married and start saving. That is, if 
you think you wouldn’t mind keeping 
house and frying hash for me—” 

“Maybe I wouldn’t mind at that,” she 
said, looking at him with one of her 
even glances. “But you've got to beat 
it now. Good-by—Chubbsy.” She started 
up the stairs. 

“But when'll I you 
asked, running up after her. 

“IT dunno,” she said. “I'm 
here.” 

“Where are you going?” 

She looked down at him seriously, re- 
tlectively, and especially into his eyes. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” she said at last in 
her best aristocratic manner. “My per- 
manent address er—the Savarin- 
Splendide! Au revoir!” 

Kel-like again she vanished through 
the door above, thinking “That'll hold 
him!" 


see again?” he 


leaving 


is 





He heard the door click after her. 


“THE two wise virgins were using their 


lamps again in the little shop, 


watching through the curtains the bored | 


procession in the billion-dollar parade. 


“Look, Edna,” said Beatrice. “There 
he is, sitting opposite.” 
“Who is?’ asked Edna with a start 


which almost left her blushing. 

“Billy Van Houten, the guy whose en- 
gugement to Florence Kies was an 
nounced yesterday. Say, ain’t he a bum !* 

The young gentleman thus succinctly 
deseribed was inhaling a gold-tipped 
cigarette and tapping his patent-leather 
pumps with a cane. 
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"Fresh wind, free wind blowing from 


the sea. 


Pour forth thy vials like streams ee 
airy fountains, ‘Ss 


trom 
‘Draughts of Site to me.” “Ss 
~Dinak Waria Mulock 


UTY oft’ chains us to sultry 
plain when our desires cry for 
cooling winds of the sea. 
Be cheered, tho’ becalmed—for 
whate’er the clime a G-E FAN 


will pour forth airy fountains for you. 


: The G-E ELECTRIC FAN sums up 
h Ts 20 years of experience in the study of the 
summer comfort problem—experience that NS 
has thought out and worked out, one by NV 
one, the points of perfection in this most WN 
popular of all electric fans. Oscillating, to at 
give effective and agreeable air motion — 
readily controllable as to speed—so superbly 
balanced as noiselessly to avoid all wearing 
vibration and insure a lifetime of faithful 































service. y 
And as to economy —be it known that SS 
this silent, comforting servitor works from | 


three to four hours for one cent. 
Look always for the big G-E trade mark 


on the face of the fan. See it at the nearest - 
electrical dealer or at your lighting company. eg 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY fy , 
Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Sales offices in Curenes Agencies 
ities ba Everywhere 
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is invited to become a member of a 
new department being organized for 
boys only. 

Do something to help him pleasantly occupy 
the spare time he will have during vacation. 

Give him something definite to do as an out- 
let for his abounding energy, which will be in 
conformance with your desires. 

Our plan makes it easy. 

Write to the 

Junior Sales Department 


P. F. COLLIER @ SON, 416 WEST 13rn STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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From $9.00 and $10.00 to 
$4.00 and $4.50 


The advertising of Grape Juice did that 
for you and me. 


MEE Komp. 


Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly 


*Significant Price-History 
of Grape Juice 


By E. T. WELCH, Sec. and Treas., The Welch Grape Juice Company 


EVERAL years ago the writer wrote an article for 
S Welch’s Magazine, showing that how, through the 

increased output of Welch’s, made possible by ad- 
vertising, the cost to the dealer and to the consumer 
had been reduced, notwithstanding very material ad- 
vances in the cost of grapes. 

What we have to say now is a repetition of some 
of the same statements which appeared in that article, 
brought down to date by a reference to the recent 
change in our selling plan, and a mention of the ex- 
tremely high prices which prevailed for grapes this 
last fall. 

In the early days, when our output was very small, 
the cost to the trade on the two largest selling sizes 
of Welch’s was $9 and $10 per case. As our output 
increased prices were reduced from time to time until 
the trade list in 1897 was $4.75 and $5 for the same 
two sizes. In the year 1897 we paid $10 per ton for 
our grapes. In 1898 we paid about $12 per ton for 
grapes. Our output in each of the years of 1897 and 
1898 was about 50,000 gallons, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the business was conducted at a small 
loss in 1898, we reduced the trade list 25 cents per 
case early in 1899. 

Since 1898 our output has steadily increased each 
year, and the price of grapes increased so that up to 
and including the year- 1910 we had paid $40 per ton 
for our grapes in each of two years and $43.50 a ton 
in 1910. During this period the trade list on two of 
the five sizes in which Welch’s is bottled was reduced 
25 cents per case, and larger quantity discounts were 
allowed on all sizes. The average cost of our grapes 
for a number of years preceding 1913 was about $35 
per ton. 

Last fall the Concord grape crop showed less than 
50 per cent of a yield, not only in the Chautauqua 
grape belt, but in all other sections in which Concord 
grapes are raised. In the early part of the season 
we paid $50 per ton for our grapes, and the price 
gradually increased until the last few days of the 
season, when we paid $60 per ton. 

Some months ago, before we knew that the 1913 
crop would be so small, and therefore were not ex- 
pecting prices to be anything like the figures just men- 
tioned, we decided to eliminate quantity discounts, 
reduce our trade list, making the price the same to 
large and small dealers. When we faced the unusual 
grape conditions of last fall we thought at first that 
it would be impossible to put a one-price plan into 
effect, but it was necessary that we revise our sell- 
ing terms. One of the most serious things connected 
with the unusual situation was the fact that even at 
the high prices paid we were unable to secure a large 
enough quantity of grapes to give us the increased 
business in 1914 that-we would ordinarily expect. 

After thorough consideration we decided to put the 
one-price plan into effect by reducing the trade list 
25 cents per case and eliminating all quantity dis- 
counts, and this is the proposition which we offer to 
the trade for 1914. The trade prices on the two sizes 
that many years ago sold for $9 and $10 per case are 
now $4 and $4.50. 

For ten years or so the usual retail price of Welch’s 
has been 25 cents for pints and 50 cents for quarts. 
In deciding upon any change in our selling terms to 
the retail trade, we wanted to make terms that would 
insure the continuance of these retail prices. The 
plan which we decided upon makes it possible for 
these prices to be continued—in fact, our new terms 
are a reduction to all dealers who heretofore handled 
in five-case lots or less, and such dealers handle a 
very large proportion of the grape juice sold. 

Grape juice. or unfermented wine, as it was first 
called, was unknown when Dr. Welch put up the first 
dozen bottles in 1869. There was no demand for the 
product; most temperance people opposed it, and those 
who favored fermented wines of course opposed it. 
The demand had to be created. The public had to 
be educated—and because of the fact that there was 
very little money available for advertising and sales- 
men, the growth was very small during the first twenty 
or twenty-five years. During the past fifteen years 
the growth in the popularity of grape juice has been 
quite rapid—a growth made possible by advertising. 
We believe that in making Welch’s Grape Juice popu- 
lar we have contributed to the health and the sobriety 
of the nation. 


* From Printers’ Ink, January 22, 1914. 
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“I always hated a feller who looks as 
if he’d swallowed his chin,” continued 
the fastidious Beatrice. “What’s he 
rubbering over here for, anyhow? Is he 
going to buy a coupla tickets to take 
his girl to a show?” 

As a matter of fact, the last hope of a 
long line of Knickerbockers was frying 
a larger fish, that is to say he was help- 
ing to prove the immortal theory that 
murder will out. “Billy,” Miss Kies had 
said to him, “there’s a pretty girl at the 
paper stand on the promenade in the 
Splendide, and they say she looks like 
me. The next time you’re around there, 
take a look and see what you think.” 

So Billy Van Houten was taking a 
look and seeing what he thought. 

“Let’s nudge up closer,” was the sum 
total of his reflections. “She doesn’t look 
bad to me.” 

He made a coquettish flourish with 
his cane and entered the little shop. 

“Good evening,” he said to Edna. 


OW the counter in the little shop 

sloped at an angle in order to make 
the best possible display of current fic- 
tion. The front of the counter, where the 
customers stood, was about waist high. 
But the back of the counter where the 
two wise virgins were stationed, was al- 
most breast high. They were further 
fortified by a row of popular novels, so 
that when the Misses Edna and Beatrice 
sat down behind their sloping counter, 
they were entirely lost to the view of 
the people. 

“Good evening,” repeated Mr. Van 
Houten, with a smile like very old jam. 

Beatrice sat down and lightly kicked 
Edna’s foot in an eloquent pantomime 
which said: “Didn’t I tell you he was 
a bum?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Edna, look- 
ing over his head. 

“Have you any books,” he smirked, 
“on love?” 

“All the latest fiction,” answered 
Edna, still gazing over his head. 

“T should think,” he continued, warm- 
ing to his task, “that when it comes 
right down to love, you could write 
a peach of a book yourself. Eh, little 
one?” 

“You're very fresh,” said Edna, and she 
dropped out of sight by the simple ex- 
pedient of sitting down by Beatrice. In 
their chaste seclusion the two wise vir- 
gins winked at each other. 


“FT SAY! I say!” complained Mr. Van 

Houten, rapping on the counter 
with his cane. “I want to buy some- 
thing.” 

Edna arose, a stony-faced Jill-in-the- 
box, and as her chin lifted to its aris- 
tocratic tilt, a fatal fascination took pos- 
session of that part of Mr. Van Houten 
which metaphysicians would have desig- 
nated as his soul. With a killing smile 
he leaned forward and tried to chuck 
Edna under her chin with the silver 
handle of his cane. 

Simultaneously the door opened, but 
neither of the combatants noticed this. 
Idna was busy dodging her head north 
to escape the cane’s caress. Mr. Van 
Houten was gently swinging his stick 
forward to catch that north-bound chin. 
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But in the excitement of the moment 
he swung too hard and the cane 
caught Edna shrewdly just above her 
pearly ear. 

“Oh, I say—!” he began. He never 
said it, though. An eager fist sought the 
center of his features and Willy went 
down on the marble fleor, his nose nobly 
spouting like a fountain. 

“It’s Ronald!” breathed Edna, as the 
little shop began to fill with an excited 
crowd. She thought of the headlines 
that would surely appear in the morrow’s 
papers—“Miss Kies’s Fiancé Knocked 
on Nose for Mashing.” “Serves her 
right, too!” thought Edna. “She ought 
to have had more sense! Why, my 
Ronald’s worth a dozen of her fool dub!” 

The “my” was unconscious; so was the 
toss of her head; and, literally speaking, 
we're getting very close indeed to where 
the story begins. 


HE little shop was cleared at last; 

the reporters hurried away; Miss 
Edna was excused for the night on the 
plea of nerves; and gently but firmly she 
led Ronald to Central Park. 

“I’m glad there’s a moon,” she thought. 
And strangely she added: “I always 
wished there’d be a moon.” 

At Fortieth Street, Ronald had her by 
the arm. At Fiftieth Street he had her 
by the hand. And at Sixtieth Street, in 
the discreet shadows of the park, he 
would have had her by the waist, but 
Fdna wouldn’t. “Cheese it,” she said, 
“I got something to tell you foist.” 

They sat on a bench, unconscious of the 
cold, unconscious of everything but each 
other, and Edna told him all about the 
adventure of Miss Kies. 

“And she paid you a thousand to get 
those letters?’ he muttered. 

“Yep. Didn’t have you sized up right 
at all; did she!” 

“Say!” Ronald’s voice was shaky with 
excitement. “Was it you who sent me 
that thousand with a typewritten note 
pinned to it, “This is to start you in 
business?” 

Edna made a gesture of despair. 

“That's the woist of telling every- 
thing,” she sighed. “What else could I 
do? Think I’d want to make any money 
outa you, when you'd showed how 
square you were? Hur! I guess nit! 
Did you do what I said with the money?” 

“Sure I did. That’s what kept me from 
hunting you up before. Making over 
fifty a week now, and getting better all 
the time. But say! To think it was 
you, when all the time I thought it was 
the old man, trying to find out if I'd 
spend the money!” He looked at her 
with a tenderness which had something 
almost voracious about it. “D’you have 
to have a license to get married in this 
State?” he suddenly demanded. 

“Yep,” she nodded, and in a voice so 
faint that he hardly heard her, she mur- 
mured: “But if you take the ferry— 
over to Joisey—” 


H” seized her hand and almost ran 
to the entrance of the park where 
he hailed a taxi. 
“The ferry! Over to Joisey!” shouted 
Ronald as the door shut behind them 
And that’s where the story begins. 
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No-Rim-Cuts W ® T ° 

il: elg | h ies 

To Save Blow-Outs e 

ptt Rin By This Scale 

To Combat Loose Treads 

All-Weather 

Double-Thick Treade These are the troubles you wish to cure. 
BE poouter; These are the services you seek. But a tire 

ig * opularity can’t render what it lacks. What the maker 


ta Lowest Cost fails to give it can’t be given you. 


Per Mile 





Let us avoid generalities and get down to 
specific facts. These are the ways in which 
Goodyears excel. These are the reasons why 
they hold top place. These are the advantages 
they offer you over any rival tire. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Are the Only Tires Which Weigh 
Up to These Requirements 








Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 





Rim-Cutting is made impossible in 
them. And the feature which makes it 
impossible is a feature which we control. 


Blow-outs—the countless blow- outs 
due to wrinkled fabric—are eliminated by 
our “On-Air” cure. This extra process— 
this final-curing on elastic air—costs us 


$450,000 yearly. No other maker em- 
ploys it. 


Loose treads are combated by a pat- 
ent method which reduces the danger by 
60 per cent. Hundreds of large rubber 
rivets are created during the vulcanization. 
This is done in no other tire. 


All-Weather treads are used on Good- 
years only. These are tough and double- 
thick. They are flat and smooth, so they 
run like a plain tread. They grasp wet 
roads with deep, sharp, resistless grips. 


That shows the verdict of users—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them. And this 
year users are changing to Goodyears 
faster than ever before. 


That is due to less trouble—to lower 
cost per mile—to just the savings that 
you seek. 


16 Extra Prices 


Yet, despite these features, there are 16 
makes which cost more than Goodyear 
prices. Some are one-third higher. The 
price of some buys a half-inch larger 
Goodyear. And some charge for three 
tires what Goodyear asks for four. 


This is due to our rapid reductions. 
Multiplied output has brought Goodyear 
prices down. New equipment and new 
efficiency have helped. 


Don’t judge tires by prices. Those are 
arbitrary facts. Weigh 





Popularity 


them by the scale we 
picture. Weigh them 


After 15 years of (;00D YEAR by their worth. 


comparison—after mil- 
lions of mileage tests— 
Goodyear tires rule Tire- 





AKRON, OHIO When you deo this 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


you ll want Goodyears. 





dom. They outsell any | With All-Weather Treads or Smooth | And any dealer will 





other. 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


supply them to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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“LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE.”’ 


> 
Painted by W. V. Cahill for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co 














